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OKAMA  PHILOSOPWr 

Drama  Is  Doth  an  art  for*  and  a  medium  for  learning  and  teaching.  It  can  develop  the  whole 
parson  —  amor  I  on a  1 1 y ,  physically,  Intal I  actual ly,  Imaglnatl valy,  eesrhetlcal ly,  and  socially  — 
by  giving  for*  and  meaning  to  experience  through  acting  out.  It  tostars  posirtve  group 
Interaction  as  students    learn  to  Make  eccommodarlons    In  order  to  pursue  shared  goals. 

The  dramatic  growth  parallels  the  natural  development  of  the  student.  This  growth  Is  fostered  In 
an  atmosphere  which   Is  non-competltl ve,   cooperative,  supportive.   Joyful   yet  etial lenglng. 

The  overall  goal  of  drama  Is  to  foster  a  positive  self-concept  In  students  by  encouraging  them  to 
explore  life  by  trie  assumption  of  roles  and  by  the  acquisition  of  dramatic  skills.  The 
Imaginative  exploration  Involves  setting  up  «  dramatic  situation,  acting  out  that  situation, 
communicating  ■Ithln  that  situation  and  reflecting  on  the  consequences.  It  Is  this  reflection 
■hleh  provides  ttte  knowledge  for  self-development. 

As  students  progress  through  the  dramatic  forms  of  expression  at  the  secondary  level,  greater 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  development  of  the  Individual  as  a  creator,  performer,  historian, 
critic  and  patron.  Here  the  self -development  and  socialization  processes  of  the  student  are 
extended  by  developing  an  appreciation  of   theatre  as  a  traditional   art  form. 
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SENIOR  HIGH  ORAM* 
GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Through  drama  DISCIPLINES,  forma,   OM^OBWrtl  and  activities,  the  student  should: 
develop  a  positive  and  realistic  self-image* 
Increase  sel f-dlsclpl Ine. 
Increase  self-confidence, 
extend  the  abl I Ity  to  concentrate, 
extend  physical  and  vocal  capabilities, 
apply  Imaginative  and  creative  thought  to  problem-solving  situations. 

•  extend  the  ability  to  control  and  express  emotions. 

.   sharpen  observations  of  people,  situations  and  the  environment. 

■  demonstrate  the  ability  to  recall  and  use  sensory  Information. 

.   demonstrate  the  ability  to  make  considered  decisions,  act  upon  them  and 
accept  the  results. 

demonstrate  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  commitment,  Individually  and  to 
the  group. 

demonstrate  the  ability  to  Initiate,  organize  and  present  a  project  within 
a  given  set  of  guidelines. 

•  develop  a  sense  of  Inquiry  and  commitment  to  learning. 


PERSONAL 

GROWTH 


.   demonstrate  the  ability  to  contribute  effectively  and  constructively  to  the 
group  process. 


INTERPERSONAL 

GROWTH 


extend  understanding  of,  acceptance  of,  and  empathy  for,  others. 

.  demonstrate   respect   for  others— their   rights.   Ideas,   abilities  and 
differences. 


.   demonstrate  the  ability  to  offer,  accept,  and  reflect  upon,  constructive 
criticism. 


4- 


GOAL  II:  To  develop  competency  In  : -— .unlcwt  Ion  skills  through  participation  In  and 
exploration  of  various  dramatic  disciplines. 


The  student  should: 

•  develop  techniques  which  enhance  vocal  and  physical  communication* 

.  develop  the  ability  to  select  appropriate  physical  and  vocal  expression  for  feelings.  Ideas 
and  Images* 

.  extend  the  ability  to  give  form  and  expression  to  feelings.  Ideas  and  Images* 

•  be  caoable  of  creating  and  expressing  a  believable  character  from  scripted  and  non-scripted 
mater  I  a  I • 

•  participate  In  the  theatrical  style  of  realism  as  a  basis  for  further  exploration  of 
theatrical  styles. 

.  develop  the  ability  to  understand  and  apply  the  specific  presentational  techniques  demanded 
by  various  dramatic  forms. 

.  explore  various  approaches  to  analyzing  a  script  for  purposes  of  study  and/or  presentation. 

.  gain  knowledge  of  disciplines  which  enhance  dramatic  process  and  product* 

•  demonstrate   understanding   of   Integration   of   disciplines   to   enrich   a   theatrical 
presentation. 


GOAL  III:  To  develop  am  appreciation  for  drama  and  Hi— tre  as  a  procmava  and  art  tor*. 

I 


The  student  should: 

.  explore  various  conventions  and  traditions  of  theatre* 

•  broaden  knowledge  of  theatre  by  viewing  as  great  a  variety  of  theatrical  presentations  as 
poss I b I e. 

•  demonstrate  the  ability  to  assess  critically  the  process  and  the  art. 

.  demonstrate  recognition  of  and  respect  for  excellence  In  drama  and  theatre. 

•  develop  an  awareness  of  aesthetics  In  visual  and  performing  arts. 
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SECONDARY  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


SENIOR  HIGH  PROGRAM 

The  Senior  High  Oram*  program  addresses 4  'DISCIPLINES  Which  Communicate*:  MOVEMENT.  SPEECH.  IMPROVISATION.  ACTING,  It  addresses  4 
"DISCIPLINES  Which  Enhance  Communication":  THEATRE  STUDIES.  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN.  DIRECTING.  PLAYWRITING. 

Because  of  the  number  of  students  entering  Drama  10  with  limited  or  no  drama  experience,  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  beginnings  in 
ORIENTATION  From  here  the  most  appropriate  Disopline(s)  for  initial  exploration  can  be  identified,  and  the  most  appropriate  program  defined 
In  this  manner.  ORIENTATION  functions  not  only  diagnostically  but  as  an  effective  bridge  between  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  Drama  Further, 
teachers  may  determine  a  need  to  step  back  into  ORIENTATION  at  any  grade  level,  when  it  is  apparent  that  discipline  studies  demand  preliminary 
foundation  work. 

The  variety  of  "forms*  within  DISCIPLINES  Which  Communicate  ("form"  -  a  mode  of  exploration  within  a  Discipline  which  can  end  in 
presentation)  allows  the  teacher  and  student  to  begin  work  in  areas  of  comfort  and  expertise;  at  the  same  time  it  challenges  the  teacher  and 
student  to  investigate  less  familiar  forms  for  program  enhancement. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  for  the  variety  of  'components*  within  the  "DISCIPLINES  Which  Enhance  Communication*  ("component*  -  a  possible  area 
of  study  within  'DISCIPLINES  Which  Enhance  Communication"). 

Exploration  of  as  wide  a  variety  of  forms  and  components  as  possible  is  desirable.  It  rs  stressed,  however,  that  the  form  and  component  listings 
are  not  meant  to  be  inclusive  or  prescriptive. 

Disciplines  may  either  be  integrated  as  appropriate  or  treated  as  separate  units  of  study.  Focus  will  vary  according  to  the  teacher's  expertise, 
student  s  needs,  individual  schools  philosophy,  and  the  limitations  of  its  facilities  and  budget. 
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ORAM*   and  the  SPECIAL  STUDENT 

Drama  can  enrich  and  assist  In  the  development  of  all  special  needs,  students  be  they  gifted  or 
sensory,  physically,  Intellectually,  emotionally,  socially  or  environmentally  handicapped. 

3ecause  the  drama  curriculum  Involves  numerous  disciplines,  forms,  components,  activities, 
Individual  and  group  project  possibilities,  the  varied  Interests,  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
special  students  may  be  accommodated. 

The  curriculum  allows  for  and  encourages  flexibility  and  variety  In  approach,  time  and  content 
sequence,  thereby  enabling  teachers  to  adapt  activities  to  fit  the  requirements  of  their  regular 
and  special  students. 

The  Integration  of  the  special  student  Into  the  mainstream  fosters  an  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  differences  of  others. 

The  program  objectives  concerning  the  development  of  confidence  and  positive,  realistic  self- 
images  are  extremely  Important  for  these  students,  as  Is  their  need  to  communicate  and  express 
themselves.  Drama,  which  addresses  the  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  domains,  can  provide 
successful  experiences  which  aid  In  the  development  of  the  student. 

Teachers  with  special  students  must  constantly  adjust  their  plans,  activities  and  expectations. 
They  must  provide  realistic  and  rewarding  challenges  for  all  their  students. 

Although  the  benefits  of  drama  for  the  special  student  are  many,  teachers  are  cautioned  against 
the  untrained  use  of  drama  as  therapy.  With  appropriate  adaptation,  the  special  needs  student 
can  enjoy  success  and  growth  through  drama. 


References: 

Jennings,  Sue.  Remedial  Drama,  Toronto:   Sir  Isaac  Pitman  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1973. 

Petrle,  Jan.  Drama  and  Handicapped  Children,  Drama  Centre,  Reaslde  School,  Rea  Street  South, 
Birmingham  B5  6Lb. 

Shaw,  Ann  M.,  Wendy  Perks,  and  C.  J.  Stevens,  eds.  Perspectives:  A  Handbook  In  Drama  and 
Theatre.  Drama  and  Theatre  By,  With  and  For  the  Handicapped  Individual  (American  Theatre 
Association)  1000  Vermont  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2005,  1981. 
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PLACING  THE  DRAMA  PROGRAM 
CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

1  .   Phi losophy 

The  design  of  the  program  should  reflect  the  provincial  philosophy  statement  for  drama,  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  system  and  the  philosophy  of  your  school. 

It  Is  Important  when  designing  the  program  to  be  very  clear  which  of  the  school's 
expectations  will  Influence  the  structuring  of  the  currlcular  program  and  which  will  be 
addressed  by  the  extra-curricular  program. 

Frequently,  the  philosophy  of  the  school  concerning  drama  Is  defined  In  terms  of  the  school's 
expectations,  culture  and  traditions. 

a.  Some  might  expect  drama  to  profile  the  school  within  the  community,  to  act  as  an 
Integrator  with  other  subject  areas,  and/or  to  act  as  a  supplier  of  entertainment  and 
services  for  certain  school  activities. 

b.  Consider  the  number  of  students  taught. 

C.  Consider  the  number  and  type  of  performances  -  full-length  plays,  lunch-box  theatre, 
feeder  school  tours,  festival  Involvement,  Integration  with  other  school  activities, 
assembl les  and  ral 1 les. 

2.  Students 

Within  the  parameters  of  the  curriculum,  the  students'  cultures,  backgrounds.  Interests, 
experience  and  expectations  must  be  considered.  Decisions  concerning  the  degree  of 
Integration  among  disciplines,  the  selection  of  forms/components  to  be  explored,  the 
structuring  of  specific  projects  and  methods  of  evaluation  should  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
students  being  taught. 

3.  Teacher 

Because  drama  Involves  many  specialized  areas,  the  teacher's  expertise  and  Interests  will 
strongly  Influence  the  program's  direction  and  focus.  However,  an  expectation  of  this 
curriculum  Is  that  most  teachers  will  need  to  set  a  goal  to  gain  expertise  In  areas  where 
they  lack  knowledge. 

4.  Timetable 


If  building  a  program,  3  credit  Drama  10  will  enable  twice  the  number  of  students  to  be 
taught  within  a  given  semester  or  year,  and  could  be  considered.  If  the  program  Is  well 
established  and  a  concern  Is  to  provide  elective  beyond  the  required  content,  5  credit 
cour  ses  are  es  sent  I  a  I . 

In  semestered  schools,  the  term  In  which  a  course  Is  scheduled  could  be  Influenced  by  the 
natural  sequence  of  drama  courses,  the  other  courses  offered  at  the  same  time,  and  the  type, 
complexity  and  desired  outcomes  of  the  projects  within  the  courses. 


^o 


5.  Staf f /Community 

The  opportunity  for  Integration  of  drama  with  other  school  programs  should  be  considered. 

By  Identifying  the  Interests  and  expertise  of  school  staff,  students  and  members  of  the 
community,  opportunities  for  team- teach  I ng  and  use  of  resource  people  may  be  realized. 

6.  Facilities 

Because  the  curriculum  demands  a  vide  variety  of  written,  movement,  technical  and  performance 
activities,  the  design  of  the  available  facilities  Is  crucial.  While  the  curriculum  and  the 
students  are  best  served  by  a  specialized  facility,  requirements  of  this  curriculum  demand, 
minimally,  a  large  open  space.  The  elective  content  of  the  program  will  be  affected  directly 
by  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  facility.  Indeed,  some  elective  content  specifically 
demands  specialized  facilities. 

If  the  facility  was  not  designed  for  the  teaching  of  drama,  to  what  extent  can  It  be 
adapted?  Consideration  of  size  and  flexibility  of  space,  performance  configurations,  and 
accessibility  of  storage  will  greatly  Influence  the  design  of  the  program. 

If  the  facility  Is  shared,  the  type  of  class(es)  and  percentage  of  time  Involved  will 
Influence  the  structure  of  the  program.  The  sharing  of  facilities  demands  reasonable 
planning  and  cooperation. 

These  concerns  relate  equally  to  the  extra-curricular  program. 

7.  Equipment 

Although  requirements  of  this  curriculum  demand  no  specialized  equipment,  fh9  availability  of 
specialized  equipment  will  affect  the  selection  and  exploration  of  the  elective  content  of 
the  program.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  utilizing  community  resources  and 
facilities.  Further  consideration  should  be  given  to  long-range  planning  for  obtaining, 
maintaining  and  upgrading  equipment. 

8.  Budget 

The  extent  of  the  budgets  will  greatly  affect  the  design  and  development  of  the  program. 
Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  types  and  nature  of  budgets  available. 

9.  Extre-Currlcular 


When  designing  the  extra-curricular  program,  consider  the  extra-curricular  philosophy  of  the 
school,  currlcular  program,  time,  resources/resource  people,  budget,  facilities,  equipment, 
and   Involvement  with  other  school   activities  or  community  groups. 
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APPROACH 


1 .  Integrated   and   Unit 

This  curriculum  Is  set  up  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  teaching  approaches.  These  disciplines 
can  be  taught  as  separate  units  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any  appropriate  disciplines, 
components,  forms  and/or  activities,  as  Illustrated  on  the  left  column  of  discipline 
skills*  It  Is  Intended  that  these  disciplines  be  Integrated  Into  the  whole  program,  and  not 
treated  as  Isolated  units  of  study*  Regardless  of  approach,  all  required  skills  from  each 
discipline  must  be  covered  by  the  conclusion  of  Drama  10,  20  or  30  as  Indicated  on  the 
Required/Elective  Chart* 

2.  Cognitive,  Affective  and  Psychomotor  Emphases 

Many  skills  within  disciplines  can  be  taught  with  a  cognitive,  affective  or  psychomotor 
emphasls*  This  Is  Illustrated  In  the  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  where  Individual  lesson  plans 
are  Identified  In  terms  of  a  specific  emphasis* 
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IHTTOOUCING  TIC  ELECTIVE  COWOCXT 

In  June,  1985,  the  Government  of  Alberta  released  a  policy  statement  entitled  "Secondary 
Education  In  Alberta."  This  document  outlines  the  principles  and  framework  for  the  review  of 
current  courses  and  development  of  future  programs  for  secondary  schools  In  Alberta. 

Principle  91  from  the  policy  states  "Secondary  education  programs  must  recognize  and  must  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  needs  and  abilities  of  students."  This  principle  of  program 
adaptation  at  the  senior  high  level  Is  reflected  In  the  "Framework  for  Secondary  Education 
Programs"  by  the  following: 

Each  course  will  have  an  elective  component.  The  elective  component,  consistent  with  the  content 
and  objectives  of  the  required  component,  provides  opportunities  to  adapt  or  enhance  Instruction 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  and  abilities  of  students.  Based  on  demonstrated  student  needs  and 
Interests,  as  well  as  local  community  needs,  the  elective  component  provides  enrichment  and 
remediation. 

UNOERSTAJOING  TIC  ELECTIVE  COTOMENT 

Definitions 

Elective:  Mandatory;  adaptive,  allowing  for  change  and  adjustments  to  make  more 
suitable. 

Enrichment:  Instruction  can  be  enhanced  through  enrichment  activities  which  allow 
opportunities  for  higher-level  thinking  processes;  for  definition  and 
exploration  of  Issues;  and  for  more  complex  and  demanding  assignments. 

Remediation:  Teachers  may  adapt  Instruction  by  providing  additional  assistance, 
reinforcement  and  remediation  to  those  students  having  difficulty  with 
required  content. 

Guldel Ines 

The  elective  component: 

1 .  Is  mandatory. 

2.  emcourages  teacher  flexibility  In  adapting  content,  teaching  strategies.  Instructional  time, 
evaluation  activities  and  learning  resources. 

3.  provides  for  enrichment  and  for  additional  assistance  to  those  students  having  difficulty 
with  the  required  material. 

4.  provides  opportunities  for  Innovation  and  experimentation. 

5.  allows  specific  Individual  and/or  group  needs  to  be  met. 

6.  Is  not   Intended  to  provide  acceleration  or  advanced  placement,   and  therefore  avoids 
unnecessary  and  substantial  overlap  with  other  courses  or  with  courses  at  a  higher  level. 
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tCETING  T>€  ELECTIVE  CCMPOelHT 

This  curriculum  has  been  developed  to  encompass  the  flexibility  required  by  the  Elective 

Component.   Only  the  skills  are  required  af   the  various  levels  and  the  appropriate  selection  of 

forms,  components  and  activities  should  be  made,  keeping  Individual  needs  and  Interests  of 
students  In  mind. 

3  Credit  Programme:   Drama  10/20 

The  Elective  Component  would  most  likely  be  met  through  the  selection  of  forms  and 
components.   Possible  activities:   exploration  of  themes,  films/videos,  guest  artists/ 
experts,  research,  touring.  Integrations  with  other  school  programs. 

5  Credit  Programme:   Drama  10/20/30 

One  might  consider  expanding  the  Elective  Component  through: 

(a)  the  study  of  additional  forms  and  components; 

(b)  the  study  of  non-required  skills  In  the  disciplines;  and 

(c)  possible  activities  - 

self-Initiated  projects,  self-directed  studies,  research,  peer  teaching, 
exploration  of  themes,  establishment  of  specialist  crews,  Integrations 
with  other  school  programs,  guest  artists/experts,  student  mentors, 
attending  performances,  critiquing  outside  performances,  films/videos, 
extra-curricular  workshops,  -festivals,  skill  extensions,  career 
awareness,    touring,    assisting  the  community. 
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DEFINITIONS/DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DISCIPLINES,  FORMS  and  COMPOftNTS 
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DISCIPLINES 

WHICH 
COMMUNICATE 


FORM 


DEFINITION/DESCRIPTION 


MOVEMENT 


NON-VERBAL  PHYS I CAL I ZAT I ON .  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  RESPONSIVE 
AND  EXPRESSIVE  BODY  IS  ENHANCED  WHEN  THE  MOVEMENT  ELEMENTA  OF 
ENERGY,    FOCUS  AND  CONTROL   WORK  TOGETHER. 


tableau 


Individual,  pair  or  group  stationary  pose  or  picture  which 
communicates  an  Idea,  an  emotion  or  tells  a  story. 


creative  movement 


m  I  me 


Physical Izatlon   which  explores   and  expresses  responses  to 
stimuli,  e.g.,  Idea,  sound,  color,  feeling. 

A  generally  silent  art  form  which  uses  the  body  as  the  Instru- 
ment of  communication. 


dance  drama 

Improvised  dance 

choreographed 
dance 


A  story  told  through  dance. 

Unplanned  movement  utilizing  dance  steps. 

A  planned  sequence  of  dance  steps  and  movement  patterns. 


stage  fighting     A  sequence  of  choreographed  actions  and  reactions  which  create 
the  Illusion  of  a  fight. 

clowning  Study   of   routines,   techniques,   characterization,   costume, 

makeup  and  function  of  clowns. 


mask 


Use    of     a     means,     often     a     covering,     to     modify     physical      and 
emotional    qualities. 


SPEECH 


THE  EXPLORATION  OF  TALKING  AND  SPEAKING  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF 
VERBAL  COMMUNICATION.  IT  EXAMINES  INTERPRETATION,  THE  MECHAN- 
ISMS OF  CONTROL  OF  VOCAL  DELIVERY,  AND  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  LISTENING  CRITICALLY. 


storytelling       The  relating  of  a  narrative  using  expressive  characterization 
and  vocal  variety. 

orel  Interpretation  A  prepared  oral  reading  of  literature  In  which  the  reader  uses 
voice  and  body  to  communicate  an  Interpretation. 

choral  speech      The  art  of  group  Interpretation  and  communication  of  a  piece  of 
I Iterature. 


radio     play 


A    non-visual     form     which    communicates    a     story    through    voice, 
sound  effects   and  music 


'A 


DISCIPLINES 

WHICH 
COMMUNICATE 


FORM 


OEF IN ITI ON/DESCR I  FT  I ON 


IMPROVISATION 


THE  "ACTING  OUT"  OF  AN  UNSCRIPTED  RESPONSE  TO  AN   IDEA  OR 
SITUATION. 


creative  drama  Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  whole  person  through  activi- 
ties designed  to  develop  concentration,  the  senses,  imagina- 
tion, physical  self,  speech,  emotion,  and  intellect. 

planned  Involves  planned,  rehearsed  or  polished 

Improvisation      action  and/or  dialogue. 


spontaneous 
Improv  i sat  I on 


Involves  unplanned  action  and/ or  dialogue. 


theatre  sports 


Structured,  competitive  Improvisation  developed  by  director, 
teacher  and  playwright  Keith  Johnstone,  which  Is  often  used  for 
actor  training. 


group  drama  A  group  Investigation  of  an  Issue,  topic  or  theme  through  the 
cooperative  building  of  a  drama  using  role;  role  drama.  The 
emphasis  Is  on  understanding  and  process  rather  than  presenta- 
tion. 


puppetry 


An    art    In    which   an    Inanimate  object    Is   given    the   appearance  of 
life  through  manipulation. 


col lectlve 


Involves  development  of  a  presentation  which  is  originated, 
shaped  and  structured  through  group  process. 


ACTING 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    PRESENTATION    OF    ACTION    AND    REACTION    OF    A 
CHARACTER  FROM  A  PLAY SCRIPT. 


chorlc     drama  A     form    of     expression     which     uses     skills    such     as    enactment, 

coordinated  group  movement  and  mime  together  with  theatrical 
elements  such  as  scenery,  costuming,  properties,  light  and 
sound  in  order  to  enhance  the  choral  speaking  of  a  piece  of 
I  Iterature. 


readers*     theatre 


A  type  of  oral  Interpretation  in  which  a  group  of  readers 
performs  works  of  I Iterature  using  voice  and  gesture.  Gener- 
al ly  performed  with  script  In  hand  and  minimal  use  of  blocking 
and   technical    aids. 


story  theatre  The    dramatization    of    a    narrative    where    the    action,    relation- 

ships   and    theme   of    the    story    are   represented    visually    through 
movement,     mime     and      characterization.  Actors     speak     their 

narration  and  dialogue. 

scripted  work  Involves  acting   from  a  play  script. 

monologue  A     dramatic     Interpretation     of     an    original     or     scripted     piece 

presented  by  one  person. 


audition     piece 


A    dramatic     selection     which     is    prepared    to    demonstrate    one's 
acting  range  and/or   ability. 


DISCIPLINES 

WHICH 
COMMUNICATE 


FORM 


DEFINITION/DESCRIPTION 


musical  theatre 
f  I  Im/vi  dee- 
per formance  art 


Involves  dance,  song,  spoken  dialogue,  and  spectacle. 

Forms  of  media  which  communicate  through  the  use  of  acting, 
music,  graphics,  technology,  etc. 

Also  described  as  "live-art",  "action-art"  or  "performance 
theatre".  Ideas  and  concepts  are  communicated  through  live 
performances  by  artists  using  their  bodies  as  an  art  medium. 
Provides  a  direct  contact  between  artist  and  spectator  and  can 
combine  aspects  of  many  fields  of  study  -  sculpture,  painting, 
drama,  music,  dance,  technology  -  often  within  a  single  piece. 
Events  may  Involve  spectator  participation.  Interaction  with 
nature,  or  unusual  sites  for  the  setting. 


DISCIPLINES 
WHICH  ENHANCE 

COMMUNICATION 


COMPONENT 


DEFINITION/DESCRIPTION 


THEATRE    STUDIES 


THE  EXPLORATION  OF  SELECTED  TOPICS  OF  DRAMA  AND  THEATRE  WHICH 
FOSTERS  AN  APPRICIATION  OF  THEATRE  AS  A  TRADITIONAL  ART  FORM. 
IT  REFLECTS  THE  HISTORY  OF  MAN  IN  SOCIETY  AND  NURTURES  A 
TOLERANT  WORLD   VIEW. 


the  script 

the      performance 


Includes  plays,   playwrights,   and  analysis. 

Includes     directors,      directing,      actors,      acting      styles      and 
train  Ing. 


the  theatre 


Includes  technical    Innovations,  architecture,   and  design. 


TECHNICAL    THEATRE/DESIGN 


THE  APPROPROATE  SELECTION,  CREATION  AND  MANIPULATION  OF  THOSE 
STAGING  VARIABLES  WHICH  VISUALLY  AND  AURALLY  SUPPORT  THE 
PERFORMER  AND  THE   NEEDS   OF   THE  PRODUCTION. 


I Ightlng 


Use  of  equipment  to  provide  Illumination,  establish  emphasis, 
create  mood  and  define  time  and  place. 


sound 


The  creation  and  control  of  the  auditory  aspect  of  dramatic 
communication  involving  voice  amplification,  sound  effects  and 
music. 


makeup 


The  changing  In  appearance  of  a  performer's  face  (or  other 
exposed  body  surfaces)  through  use  of  cosmetics,  hair  pieces  or 
prosthetics.  Makeup  Is  "applied  to  emphasize  character,  to 
compensate  for  the  exaggerating  effect  of  stage  I Ighting  and 
distance  and   for   special   effects. 


costume 


The   stage  apparel    worn  by  performers  often   selected    In   terms  of 
authenticity,   character   emphasis  and   staging  conventions. 


set 


The  appropriate  arrangement  of  scenery  and  properties  to 
represent  time  and  place,  enhance  theme  and  mood  and  suggest 
character. 


properties 


Any  movable  objects  used  on  stage  except  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes. Selection  takes  Into  account  authenticity,  practicality 
and  safety. 


management 


The  organization  of  resources,  including  personnel,  in  the 
preparation   and  operation  of   a  performance. 

Stage  Management  -  The  organization  and  operation  of  the 
performers  and  crews  during  pre-production,  production  and  post 
production. 

House  Management  -  The  organization  and  operation  of  the  front 
of   house  during   the  running  of  a   show* 

Business  Management  -  The  organization  and  operation  of  the 
financial    and  promotional    aspects  of  a  production. 


DISCIPLINES 
WHICH  ENHANCE 
COMMUNICATION 


COMPONENT 


DEFINITION/DESCRIPTION 


DIRECTING 


THE  PREPARATION  FCR  THE  STAGING  OF  A  UNIFIED  DRAMATIC  PRESENTA- 
TION THROUGH  MAKING  AESTHETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  CHOICES,  AND 
ENSURING  THAT  THOSE  CHOICES  ARE  REALIZED.  DIRECTING  REQUIRES 
THE  ABILITY  TO  VIEW  A  DEVELOPING  PRESENTATION,  FROM  THE  POTEN- 
TIAL AUDIENCE  MEMBERS'  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


plctur Izatlon       The  storytelling  element;  the  visual   Interpretation  of  each 
moment  of  a  presentation  carrying  the  meaning  of  the  material. 


composition 


The  structure,   form  or  design  of  a  stage  grouping.    It 
expresses  feeling  and  mood  through  colour,  line,  mass  and  form. 


directorial  concept  The  particular  controlling  Idea,  vision,  point  of  view,  or 
metaphor  which  the  director  develops  to  achieve  a  cohesive  and 
unified  presentation. 


PLAYWR I T I NG 


THE  WRITING  OF  A  PLAY. 


structure 


The    framework   or    general    shape   (beginning,   middle  and   end)    of  a 
scr  I  pt . 


scenar  lo 


The  narrative  description  of  the  play  -  "this  happens  and  then 
this,  and  then  this."  The  action  always  involves  character, 
motivations,  and  responses. 


scene 


Any  portion  of  a  dramatic  work  which  can  stand  on  Its  own  as  a 
unit  of  action. 


workshopplng  The  process  of  taking  a  new  script  to  the  stage  for  a  workout; 
a  situation  where  actors,  director,  designer  and  playwright 
contribute  to  refining  the  script. 


the  play 


A  complete  scripted   work   designed   to  be   performed  by   actors. 
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ORIENTATION 

Introductory  Statement:  Drama  teachers  recognize  the  value  and  necessity  of  preliminary 
assessment  and  atmosphere- setting  activities  with  students,  before  commencing  more  In-depth  work 
on  the  disciplines.  While  ORIENTATION  skills  #1  -  #22  must  be  addressed  In  some  manner  In  Drama 
10,  these  skills  are  continuously  reinforced  In  Drama  20  and  Drama  30. 

1.  ORIENTATION  focuses  on: 

a.  Classroom  Behaviour  Skills  -  knowledge  and  safe  practise  of  classroom  behavioural 
expectations,  regulations  and  routines,  positive  attitude  and  classroom  participation. 

b.  Personal  Development  Skills  -  personal  and  Interpersonal  skills  which  foster  Individual 
growth  and  assist  In  creating  a  positive  classroom  climate. 

c.  Diagnostic  Activities  -  activities  chosen  to  teach  classroom  behaviour  and  personal 
development  skills  reflect  a  variety  of  the  skills  to  be  Introduced  in  any  given  course. 

2.  Rationale 

ORIENTATION  Is  of  utmost  Importance  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Transition  -  Grade  10  Is  a  key  transitional  year  for  students.  ORIENTATION  acts  as  an 
effective  bridge  between  junior  and  senior  high  drama.  It  addresses  the  range  of 
developmental  growth  of  adolescents. 

b.  Diagnosis  -  Because  of  the  number  of  students  entering  Drama  10  with  limited  or  no  drama 
experience,  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  beginnings  In  ORIENTATION.  From  here 
the  most  appropriate  disclpl lne( s)  for  Initial  exploration  can  be  Identified,  and  the 
most  appropriate  program  defined. 

c  Equalization  -  As  senior  high  drama  teachers  will  find  students  coming  to  them,  at  any 
level,,  from  other  teachers  and  other  schools,  ORIENTATION  activities  will  help  to 
establish  a  common  starting  point  and  readiness  level. 

d.  Motivation  -  ORIENTATION  should  Involve  students  In  Interesting,  challenging  and 
enjoyable  activities  which  stimulate  them  to  participate  with  enthusiasm  in  the  drama 
program. 

ORIENTATION  SKILLS 

Classroom  Behaviour  Skills 
The  student  should: 

1.  understand  and  respond  to  behavioural  expectations,  procedures  and  routines. 

2.  demonstrate  a  responsible  attitude  toward  physical  and  emotional  safety  of  self  and  others. 

3.  demonstrate  respect  for  equipment,  resources  and  facilities. 

4.  participate  positively  In  activities. 

5.  display  appropriate  audience  behaviour. 


LU 


Personal  and  Interpersonal  Skills 
The  student  should: 

6.  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  take  calculated  and  reasonable  risks,  physically,  emotionally. 
Intellectually  and  artistically. 

7.  share  Ideas  confidently  with  others* 

8.  demonstrate  behaviour  appropriate  to  given  circumstances* 

9.  concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand* 

10*  demonstrate  effective  use  and  management  of  time* 

11.  listen  to  sel f  and  others* 

12.  recognize  that  human  values  are   expressed  through  the  arts. 

13.  demonstrate  Imaginative  and  creative  problem  solving. 

14.  make  effective  decisions  or  choices. 

15.  demonstrate  trust  by  becoming  comfortable,  physically  and  emotionally,  with  others. 

16.  display  consideration  and  respect  for  self  and  others. 

17.  positively  support  the  work  of  others* 

18.  cope  with  success  and  failure  In  positive  ways. 

19.  work  with  abstract  concepts'. 

20.  demonstrate  self-discipline,  self-direction  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  Individual 
and  group  commitments. 

21.  work  cooperatively  and  productively  with  all  members  of  the  class  in  pairs,  small  groups  and 
I arge  groups. 

22.  offer  and  accept  constructive  criticism  with  a  desire  to  progress. 


ii 


ORIENTATION 
EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

Classroom  Behaviour  Skills 

1.  respond  to  classroom  behavioural  expectations,  procedures  and  routines. 

2.  assume  a  responsible  attitude  toward  physical  and  emotional  safety  of  self  and  others. 

3.  respect  equipment,  resources  and  facilities. 

4.  participate  positively  in  classroom  activities. 

5.  display  appropriate  audience  behaviour. 

Personal  and  Interpersonal  Skills 

6.  willingly  take  calculated  and  reasonable  risks,  physically,  emotionally.  Intellectually  and 
artistical I y. 

7.  share  ideas  confidently  with  others. 

8.  behave  appropriately  within  given  circumstances. 

9.  concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand. 

10.  effectively  use  and  manage  time. 

11.  listen  to  self  and  others. 

12.  recognize  that  human  values  are   expressed  through  the  arts. 

13.  solve  problems  Imaginatively  and  creatively. 

14.  make  effective  decisions  or  choices. 

15.  trust  by  becoming  comfortable,  physically  and  emotionally,  with  others. 

16.  display  consideration  and  respect  for  self  and  others. 

17.  positively  support  the  work  of  others. 

18.  cope  with  success  and  failure  In  positive  ways. 

19.  utilize  abstract  concepts. 

20.  display  self-discipline,  self-direction  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  individual  and 
group  commitments. 

21.  work  cooperatively  and  productively  with  all  members  of  the  class  in  pairs,  small  groups  and 
large  groups. 

22.  offer  and  accept  constructive  criticism  with  a  desire  to  progress. 
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MOVEMENT  DISCIPLINE 


"...the   goal    of    the    actor's  movement    training    should    be  the    Integration  of  mind   and   body; 
the   whole  organism  must   be    In   harmony  with    Itself   so  that    It    Is   ready   for    Interaction." 

Def In  It  Ion;  MOVEMENT  Is  nonverbal  physical Izat Ion.  The  development  of  a  responsive  and 
expressive  body  Is  enhanced  when  the  movement  elements  of  energy,  focus  and  control  work 
together.  All  movement  occurs  In  and  occupies  space;  It  Is  measured  by  time;  and  It  requires 
energy  to  begin  and  complete    Itself. 

Pre-requl ste:     No  pre-requlsl te. 

Approach:  MOVEMENT  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any 
appropriate  discipline,    component,    form  or   activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  broken  Into  parts,  or  taught  singly  or  In 
combination,  as  appropriate.  Many  MOVEMENT  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive, 
affective,  or  psychomotor  domain. 

Required:  Drama   10  -   Skills  #1    -  #27 

Drama  20  -   Sk I  1 1 s  #28,    #29 
Drama  30  -   Ski  lis  #30,   #31 

Elective:      For   direction  on  elective  studies,    see   p. 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  includes  sample  MOVEMENT 
lesson  plans  which  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  more  cognitive,  affective  or 
psychomotor  emphases. 


Safety:  At  all  times.  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  Is  the 
teacher's.  .  Stage  fighting  should  only  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  special    training. 
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Possible   forms/ 
DISCIPLINES   to 

MOVOCJiT  SKILLS 

Suggested   Sources 

Approach  These 

Sk  1 1 1  s 

• 

The  student  should: 

tab  1 eau 
Improvised  dance 

1.     display  the  ability  to  be  still. 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   3, 

"Exercises  -  Relaxation: 
The  First  Step". 

IMPROVISATION 

Improvised  dance 

m  line 

clowning 

SPEECH 

2.     demonstrate  an  understanding  of  basic  anatomy. 

The  Actor's    imaqe,   Ch.   3, 

"Exercises  -  Posture  and 
Alignment,   Spine  Studies, 
Centering:     Finding  the 

Source  of  All    Movement". 

mime 

creative  movement 

SPEECH 

3.     understand  the  necessity  for  physical   eera-ups. 

The   Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   2, 

"The  Program".     Ch.   3, 
"Exercises". 

IMPROVISATION 

mime 

dance  drama 

SPEECH 

4.     perform  a  physical   earm-up. 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   3, 
"Exercises  -  General 
Exercises,  Floor 
Exerc 1 ses , 

IMPROVISATION 

Ending   the  warm-up" .      1 

dance  drama 
creative  movement 
IMPROVISATION 

5.     demonstrate  effective  breathing  techniques. 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   3, 

"Exercises  -  Breathing: 
Breath  1 ng :     The 
Foundation". 

SPEECH 

mime 

spontaneous    1 mprov  i  sat  1 on 

storytel 1 Ing 

6.     recognize  -hen  to  use  specific  breathing  techniques. 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   3, 

"Exercises  -  Breathing: 
The  Foundation". 

SPEECH 

7.     display  proper  body  all  ana  ant  . 

mime 

tab  1 eau 

creative  movement 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch.   3, 

"Exercises  -  Posture  and 
Al ignment". 

SPEECH 

creative  movement 
clowning 

8.     extend   flexibility. 

The  Actor's    Imaqe,   CR.   3, 

"Exerc 1 ses" • 

1 mprov  i  sed  dance 

IMPROVISATION 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  i  I  I  s 


MOVE>CNT  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


tableau 

creative  movement 
mime 
I  IMPROVISATION 

tableau 
dance   drama 
mime 
IMPROVISATION 

m  ime 

Improvised  dance 

stage  fighting 

IMPROVISATION 

tableau 
dance  drama 
creative  movement 
IMPROVISATION 

tableau 
dance  drama 
f i Im/v  ideo 

IMPROVISATION 

improvised  dance 

tableau 

creative  movement 

IMPROVISATION 

mime 

creative  movement 

clown Ing 

IMPROVISATION 

m  ime 

planned  improvisation 

stage  fighting 

IMPROVISATION 


The  student  should: 


9.  display  Increased  ability  to  balance. 


10.  demonstrate  focus,  concentration  and  energy  in 
al I  movements  and  gestures. 


II.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  move  Isolated  body 
parts. 


12.  know  the  elements  of  space. 


13.  utilize  levels  (high,  medium  and  low) 


u.  physical  lze  shapes  In  space. 


15.  utilize  basic  locomotor  aoveaents  (e.g.,  walking 
running,  crawling,  etc.)  to  explore  space. 


16.  create  and  repeat  patterns  of  movement. 


The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch .  3 , 
"Exercises  -  General 
Exercises". 


The  Actor's  Imaoe,  Ch .  4, 
"Explorations" . 


The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch .  3, 

"Exercises",  Ch.  4, 

"Explorations-  Isolation 

of 

the  Parts". 

The  Actor's  Image,  Ch .  4 , 
"Explorations". 


The  Actor's  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations  -  Shapes  in 
Space,  Direction,  Level 
and 
Range" . 

The  Actor's  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations  -  Shapes  in 
Space,  Filling  in  Space". 


The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch .  4, 
"Explorations  -  Motion 
Exploring,  Space 
Explorations". 

The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations  -  Follow 
Through". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Ski  Us 


MOVEMENT  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


tableau 

mime 

story  theatre 

IMPROVISATION 


story  theatre 
storytel Nng 
tmprov I sed  dance 
SPEECH 

Improvised  dance 

tableau 

dance  drama 

IMPROVISATION 

mime 

creative  movement 

chorlc  drama 

IMPROVISATION 

tableau 

m  Ime 

creative  movement 

IM=»ROVISATION 


Improvised  dance 
dance  drama 
m  ime 
IM°R0VISATI0N 

clowning 
Improvised  dance 
in  1  in© 
IMPROVISATION 

dance  drama 
m  i  me 
clowning 
IMPROVISATION 


The  student  should: 


17.   demonstrate  freezing  of  movement   In  space. 


18.   appreciate  that  physical  I zart ion  can  enhance 
language. 


19.   demonstrate  qualities  of  energy 


20.  create  appropriate  personal    physical   earn-up 
routines. 


21.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  extend  a  movement. 


22.   apply  the  basic  principles  of  tine  (duration. 
tanpo,  rhythnlc  pattern,  accent,  counter-point), 


23 


.  translate  words.  Ineoes  and  emotions  into  movement. 


24.  demonstrate  the  who,  what,  where,  why  and  when  of 
a  story  non-verba I  I y . 


The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations  -  Facial 
Masks" . 

Mime  -  Basics  for 
Beginners,  Ch.  3,  "Body 
Positions  and  Motion 
Exerc  i  ses" . 

The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations  -  Haiku 
Exploration". 


The  Actor1 s  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations". 


The  Actor' s  Image,  Ch.  4, 
"Exerc 1 ses" . 


Mime  -  Basics  for 
Beg Inners ,   Ch .  3 , 
"Body  Positions, 
Motion  Exercises". 
Ch.  4,  "Moving 
I  1 1  us  ions". 

The  Actor' s  Image, 
Ch.  4,  "Explorations" 


The  Actor' s  image,  Ch.  4, 
"Explorations".  Ch.  5, 
"Appl ications". 


Improv i st ion:   Learning 
Through  Qrama,  Ch.  18, 
"Storytel I ing". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
5k II I s 


Improvised  dance 
tableau 
story  theatre 
I  MPROV  I  SAT  I  ON 

mime 

dance  drama 
stage  fighting 
I  MPROV  I  SAT  I  ON 

m  ime 

stage  fighting 

choreographed  dance 

IMPROVISATION 

creative  movement 
m  ime 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

Improv  ised  dance 
m  ime 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 


mask 

dance  drama 

THEATRE    STUDIES 

IMPROVISATION 


MOVEMENT  SKILLS 


The   rfuOant   should: 


25 .    understand   and   communicate 


26.   combine  and  repeat  patterns   in   space  to  create 
an  effective  movement   sequence  or  choreographed 
routine. 


27.   demonstrate  patterns  of  movement  which 

Incorporate  effective  use  space  and   tlee,    to 
communicate  words,    leages,   emotions,  aood  and   story. 


28.   demonstrate  how  various  gestures  and  movements 
affect  characterization   and  the  use  of   space. 


29.  select  appropriate  gestures  and  movements 
which  economically  physical ize  a  specific 
character. 


30.   practise  stylizing  movements  and  gestures 

such  as   standing,   walking,    sitting,    and   salutations. 


tableau 
dance  drama 

DIRECTING 
THEATRE    STUDIES 


31.   recognize  how  stylizing  gestures  and  movements 
affect  characterization   and  the  use  of   space. 


Suggested   Sources 


The   Actor's    Image,    Ch.    4, 
"Explorations  - 
Emotions". 


The   Actor's    Image,    Ch.    4, 
"Explorations" . 


The   Actor's    Imaqe,    Ch .    4, 
"Explorations". 


The   Actor's    Imaqe,   Ch .   5 
"App I  icatlons" . 


Mime  -   Basics   for 
Beq  inners.   Ch .   5 , 
"Characterization    and 
Character".     Ch.  7, 
"Rehearsal". 

The   Actor's    Image,    Ch .    4 
"Explorations  -   Gesture 
Explorations" •   Mime  - 
Basics   for  Beginners, 
Ch.   4,    "Moving 
I  I lusions".     Ch.   5, 
"Characterization   and 
Characters". 


The   Actor's    Image,    Ch.   5, 

"Application  -   Working 

Alone". 

Mime  -   Basics    for 

Beg  Inners,    Ch.   4,    "Moving 

I  I  lusions".      Ch.   5, 

"Characterization   and 

Characters". 
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MOVEMENT  DISCIPLINE 
GLOSSARY 


A I Ignment 

Basic  locomotor  movements 

Choreographed  Routine 
Concentration 

Elements  of  Space 


Energy 
Extension 
Flexlbll Ity 
Focus 
Freeze 

Gesture 

Images 

Improvisation 
Isolation 

Level 


A  desirable  balance  or  posture  of  the  body. 

Walking,  running,  skipping,  hopping,  creeping,  crawl Ing,  jumping, 
•tc. 

The  design  of  movement  patterns   for  a  group  or    Individual. 

The  ability  to  bring  one's  efforts,  faculties,  etc.,  to  bear  on  one 
th I ng . 

Direction  -    path   of   movement   whether    forward,    back,    diagonal, 

circular,  curved  or   zigzag. 
Range  -  the  amount  of  space  used. 

Level  -   the   altitude  of   the  movement,    standing,    sitting  or 

lying  down. 
Design  -    the    concept    which    tries    to   communicate   the    whole 

pattern  of  movement,    stationary   and    locomotor,   both    In   terms  of 

one  body  or  a  group  of  bodies  and  the  shapes  that  they  make. 
Focus  -    the   point   to  which   the  direction  of    the  viewer    is 

drawn. 

A  physical  exertion  which  initiates,  controls  and  stops  movement. 

Completion  of  movement  by  one  or  more  body  parti   or  the  whole  body. 

Ease  of  bending  and  stretehing  a  limb  or  Joint  or  part  of  the  body. 

Directing  attention  or  interest  to  an  Identified  point. 

A  command  to  instantaneously  stop  all  motion  and/or  the  postural 
Image  that  is  held. 

A  movement  of  the  head,  limbs  or  body  that  intentionally  expresses 
or  emphasizes  an  Idea,  emotion  or  attitude. 

Symbols  which  project  a  statement  or  emotion  from  Imagination  into 
visual  form. 

Unplanned  or  spontaneous  movement. 

The  act  of  moving  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  parts. 

An  aspect  of  space  dealing  with  height  from  the  floor,  ranging  from 
a  prone  position  to  the  greatest  attitude  of  a  leap.  Often 
designated  as  high,  medium  and  low. 
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Mood 

Pattern 

Physical Izatlon 

Physical  Warm-up 


Qualities  of  energy 

Sequence 
Shape 

Space 

Styl Ization 

Time 


The  dominant  emotion  aroused  In  the  observer. 

A  particular  sequence  of  movements. 

Describing  or  enacting  someone  or  something  through  movement  and 
gesture. 

Physical  activities  designed  to: 

1.  tune  up  and  limber  the  body  (and  so  avoid  accidents  due  to  cold 
muscles) . 

2.  release  tension. 

3.  get  participant's  mind  and  body  In  a  balanced  centre. 

4.  provide  concentration  and  focus  upon  the  work  to  be  done, 
excluding  distractions. 


Sustained  or   lyrical 
col  I apsed  swinging. 


percussive  -  vibratory  -  suspended 


A  succession  of  movement  patterns. 

A  form  which  one  creates  with  the  body  (e.g.,  open/closed,  twisted, 
long,  round,  angular). 

The  area  occupied  by  the  body  or  body  part  or  which  may  be 

occupied,  i.e.,  kinespherlc  space. 

Elements  of  space:   Direction,  range,  level,  design  and  focus. 

Any  presentational,  non-realistic  style  which  expresses  meaning  and 

mood   of   a   dramatic   piece  through  emphasis,   exaggeration  or 

conventions.   Some  ways  of  stylizing  movement  might  be  speeding  up, 
slowing  down,  stop/starts,  exaggeration,  simplification,  etc. 

1.  The  span  In  which  a  series  of  movements  is  completed.   The 
period  in  which  the  body  must  accomplish  a  sequence  of  actions. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  5  basic  principles  of  duration,  tempo, 
pattern,  accent  and  counterpoint. 

Tempo  -  Pace  or  variety  In  rhythms.  The  pace  or  speed 

at  which  movement  progresses;  relatively  slower 

or  faster. 
Duration  -  The  length  of  time  It  takes  to  complete  a 

movement,  or  set  of  movements. 
Rhythmic   Pattern  -  The   regulation   of   tempo   and   duration   of 

movements  Into  ordered  sets. 

-  To  stress  or  emphasize  a  movement  using  force 

-  Two  or  more  contrasting  sets  of  time  elements 
within  one  person's  movement  or  between  two  or 
more  people  (that  Is,  one  person  sitting 
languidly  back  on  a  chair  with  his  foot  rapidly 
tapping  the  floor,  one  person  moving  slowly, 
another  quickly,  and  so  on)  . 


Accent 
Counterpoint 
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MOVEMENT 

EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1 .  be  st  1 1 1 

2.  Identify  basic  anatomy. 

3.  explain  the  necessity  for,  and  participate  In  an  appropriate  physical  vera  up* 

4.  employ,  effective  breathing  techniques. 

5.  utilize  proper  body  al Ignment. 

6.  extend  flexibility. 

7.  display  Increased  balance. 

8.  apply  focus,  concentration  and  energy  In  all  movement  and  gestures. 

9.  move  Isolated  body  parts. 

10.  utl I Ize  levels. 

11.  Identify  the  elements  of  space. 

12.  physical Ize  shapes  In  space.  t 

v 

13.  utilize  basic   locomotor  aoveeents  to  explore  space. 

14.  create  and  repeat  pelf  lis  of  movement. 

15.  freeze  movement   in  space. 

16.  explain  how  physical  I zmt ion  can  enhance  the  use  of    language. 

17.  utl I izie  qua I i ties  of  energy. 

18.  create  and  utilize  an  appropriate  personal    warm-up  routine. 

19.  extend  a  movement. 

20.  apply     the     basic     principles     of     tie*     (duration,     tempo,     rhythalc     pattern,     accent,     and 
counterpoint) . 

21.  to  translate  words,    Images  and  emotions   Into  movement. 

22.  communicate  the  who,   what,   where,   why  and  when  of  a  story,   non-verbal ly. 

23.  understand  and  communicate  mood. 

24.  combine  and  repeat  pet-ferns   in   space  to  create  a  movement   sequence  or  choreographed  routine. 
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25.  create  and  perform  patterns  of  movement  which  Incorporate  effective  use  of  space  and  tiae  to 
communicate  words,  laages,  amotions,  ■ood,  and  story. 

26.  utilize  various  gestures  and  movements  to  show  how  character  I  ration  and  the  use  of  space  are 
affected. 

27.  select  appropriate  gestures  and  movements  which  economically  physical  I ze  a  specific 
character. 

28.  stylize  simple  movements  and  gestures  such  as  standing,  walking,  sitting  and  salutations. 

29.  recognize  how  stylizing  gestures  and  simple  movements  affect  characterization  and  use  of 
space. 


MOVEMENT 
EVALUATION  SAMPLE  CHART 


|  The  student  demonstrates 

the  ab  i 1 1 ty  to :                                                  Comments 

#5        utilize  proper  body  alignment. 

§\ 9       extend  a  movement. 

#29       recognize  how  stylizing           |- 
gestures  and  simple  movements 
affect  characterization  and 
use  of  space.                   |   |   | 
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movement 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended  Resources: 


Sabatlne,  Jean  and  Oavld  Hodge.   The  Actor's  Image:   Movement  Training  for  Staoe  and  Screen. 
Engfewood  CI Iffss  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1963. 

An  excellent.  Illustrated  source  written  by  a  movement  training  expert.  Specifically 
designed  for  actors,  this  book  stresses  proper  warm-ups,  movement  explorations  and  a 
practical  method  for  approaching  problems  of  characterization  and  movement.  Exercises  are 
set  out  to  understand  the  principles  of  relaxation,  posture,  alignment,  breathing  and 
center Ing. 

Straub,  Matthew  and  Cindy.   Mime:   Basics  for  Beginners.  Boston:   Plays  Inc.  Publishers,  1984. 
(Canadian  Distributor  -  Montreal:  Book  Centre,  Inc.). 

Beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the  art  form,  the  authors  proceed  In  a  seguentlal  way  from 
preparatory  exercises  and  activities  through  to  traditional  illusions,  mime  scenarios  and  how 
to  write  them,  to  performance.  The  what,  why  and  how  of  mime  make-up  and  costume  are  also 
Included  In  this  practical  and  complete  little  volume.  An  excellent  teacher  and/or  student 
resources . 


Additional  Resources:  s~ 

Booth,  Oavld  W.  and  Charles  J.  Lundy.   Improvisation:   Learning  Through  Drama.   Don  Mills:       ^»— 
Harcourt,  Brace,  et  a I.,  1985. 


See  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education's  Secondary  Drama  Annotated  Bib  I  iography  for  further 
resources.  (Write  Drama  Department,  2519,  Richmond  Road  S.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T3E  4M2.) 
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SPEECH  DISCIPLthE 

"I  strongly  feel  that  the  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  you  are  able  to  express 
yourself  with  clarity  and  ease  extends  Into  all  areas  of  your  life— both  private  and 
public— and  makes  you  more  fulfilled  and  complete.  In  other  words,  If  you  have  confidence 
when  you  speak.  It  will  make  you,  as  a  person,  more  confident  and,  consequently,  more 
relaxed....  Your  voice  Is  a  very  particular  expression  of  your  own  personality,  for  It  Is 
the  means  by  which  you  convey  your  thoughts  and  feelings  In  an  Immediate  way  to  other 
people— It  Is  how  you  reach  out  to  them,  so  you  require  It  to  do  Justice  to  what  you  want 
to  communicate." 

Definition;  SPEECH  Is  the  exploration  of  talking  and  speaking  to  meet  the  demands  of  verbal 
communication.  It  examines  Interpretation,  the  mechanisms  of  control  of  vocal  delivery,  and 
acknowledges  the  Importance  of  listening  critically.  SPEECH  assists  the  student  to  learn  more 
about  the  voice,  and  how  to  use  It  and  Improve  It.  As  speech  Is  a  "learned"  skill.  It  Is  hoped 
that  learning  begun  here  will  result  In  Improved  voice  production  and  thus  enhance  communication 
skills. 

Prerequisite:   No  prerequisite. 

Approach:  SPEECH  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any  appropriate 
discipline,  component,  form  and/or  activity.  For  example,  within  ACTING  and  IMPROVISATION, 
SPEECH  skills  may  be  addressed  and/or  reinforced  through  vocal  warmups,  exercises  and  activities. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  singly  or  In  combination,  as 
appropriate.  For  example.  Beginning  skill  7  might  be  taught.  In  Isolation,  whereas  Beginning 
skills  1,  2,  3  and  4  might  be  taught  together.  Many  SPEECH  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on 
the  cognitive,  affective,  or  psychomotor  domain. 

Required:  Drama  10  -  Skills  #1  — #1 9 
Drama  20  -  Skills  *20-#25 

E lectl ve:  For  direction  on  elective  studies,  see  p.   . 


plans 
emphases. 


The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  SPEECH  lesson 


Te a c her  Resource  Handbook: 

which  I  I lustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive,  affective  or  psychomotor 


Safety: 

physical 

teacher's. 


At  all  times,  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  Is  the 


Special  Information:   It  Is  almost  Impossible  af    the  high  school  level  to  approach  SPEECH  from 
the  purely  technical  or  voice  production  level.   To  maintain  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 


students,   some  work   In   Interpretation  and/or  some  competitive 
Included.  This  discipline  has  been  developed  with  this  In  mind. 


or  games  element  might  be 


( 


SKILLS  FORMAT  EXPLANATION 
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Cicely,    Berry,   Your  Voice   and  How   to  U; 
Harrap   and  Co.   Ltd.,    1975),    pp.    7-9. 


It  Successful ly    (London:      George  G. 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Skills 


SPEECH  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


readers'  theatre 
monologues 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

monologues 
radio  plays 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

readers'  theatre 
planned  Improvisation 
IMPROVISATION 
ACTING 

storytel I Ing 
Choral  speech 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

story  theatre 
choral  speech 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

storytel I Ing 
radio  plays 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

monologues 
storytel I Ing 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 


chorlc  drama 
readers'  theatre 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 


The  rruoent  should: 


1.  practise  vocal  relaxation  and  warm-up  techniques. 


2.  apply  effective  breathing  techniques* 


3.  recognize  the  effect  of  good  posture  on  voice. 


4.  know  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  associated 
■ith  voice  production:  vocal  tracts,  lungs, 
dlaphrara,  bronchi,  -trachea,  larnvx,  uvula, 
pharnyx,  vocal  folds. 

5.  recognize  ho*  the  jam,    lips,  tongue,  teeth  and 
value  play  an  Important  role  in  articulation. 


6.  perform  exercises  to  relax  and  Improve  the 
movement  of  the  articulators. 


7.  knows  the  terms  Intonation,  pitch,  projection, 
rata,  vol  una,  rhythm,  resonance,  pausing  and 
phrasing. 


8.  recognize  the 
vocal  quel Ity. 


•  contribution  to 


Fund 


tal s  of  Voice 


end  Diction.  Ch.  3, 
"The  Sound  of  the  Voice' 


Fund 


tal s  of  Voice 


and  Diction,  Ch.  2, 
"The  Beginnings  of 
Voice". 

Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction.  Ch.  2, 
"The  Beginnings  of 
Voice*. 

Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction.  Ch.  2, 
"The  Beginnings  of 
Voice". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction.  Ch.  4, 
"Articulation". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
end  Diction.  Ch.  4, 
"Articulation". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction.  Ch.  2, 
"The  Beginnings  of 
Voice".  Ch.  6. 
"The  Expressive  Voice" 

Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch.  2, 
"The  Beginnings  of 
Voice". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  I  II  s 


SPEECH  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


puppetry 

radio  plays 

ACTING 

I  MPROV I  SAT  I  ON 

scripted  work 
spontaneous  improvisation 
IMPROVISATION 
ACTING 

scripted  work 
story  theatre 
IMPROVISATION 
ACTING 


storytel I  ing 
mono  I ogue 
ACT  I NG 
IMPROVISATION 

radio  plays 
storytel I Ing 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

group  drama 

spontaneous  improvisation 

ACT  I NG 

I MPROV I  SAT  I  ON 

Storytel I  ing 
story  theatre 
IMPROVISATION 
ACTING 

readers'  theatre 
f 1 1 m/ video 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

radio  plays 
readers'  theatre 
ACT  I NG 
IMPROVISATION 


The  student  should: 


9.  utilize  and  practise  levels  of  pitch. 


10.  demonstrate  safe  and  appropriate  projection. 


11.  demonstrate  how  phrasing  and  pausing.  Intonation, 
rate  and  rhytha  affects  meaning. 


12.  assess  ailnor  voice  prooleas  In 
vocal  qual ity. 


13.  create  specific  vocal  sound  effects. 


14.  speak  spontaneously  within  a  given  context. 


15.  demonstrate  effective  narrative  techniques. 


16.  demonstrate  expressive  reeding  of  literature. 


17.  communicate  mood  and  emotion  through  voice. 


Fundamental  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch .  6 , 
"The  Expressive  Voice' 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch .  5, 
"Loudness". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch.  6, 
"The  Expressive  Voice". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 

and  Diction,  Ch .  3, 

"The  Sound  of  the  Voice". 


Glossary. 


Improvisation:   Learning 
Learning  Drama,  Ch.  7, 
"Improvising  in  Drama". 


Improvisation:   Learning 
Through  Drama,  Ch.  18, 
"Storytel I  ing". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch.  6, 
"The  Expressive  Voice". 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  0 f c t i on ,  Ch.  6, 
"The  Expressive  Voice". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  i  I  I  s 


SPEECH  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


scripted  »ork 
story  theatre 
ACT  I NG 
IMPROVISATION 


planned  Improvisation 

story  theatre 
IMPROVISATION 
ACTING 


scripted  work 
audition  pieces 
ACT  I NG 
IMPROVISATION 

radio  plays 
readers'  theatre 
ACTING 
IMPROVISATION 

performance  art 
spontaneous  improvisation 
DIRECTING 
ACTING 

readers'  theatre 
audition  pieces 
ACTING 
DIRECTING 

audition  pieces 

spontaneous  improvisation 

ACTING 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

readers'  theatre 

story  theatre 

ACTING 

I M»ROV I  SAT  I  ON 


The  student  should: 


18.  examine  the  effects  of  emotion,  posture  and  age 
on  vocal  characterization. 


19.  utilize  vocal  variety  on  character  development. 


20.  Identify  script  Indicators  of  a  character's 
vocal  qua I Ity. 


21.  demonstrate  that  spoken  interpretation  is 
affected  by  characterization. 


22.  examine  the  affect  of  subtext  upon  spoken 
Interpretation. 


23.  apply  movement  and  gesture  to  clarify  and 
enhance  spoken  Interpretation. 


24.  select  appropriate  visual  elements  such  as  props  and 
costumes  to  enhance  spoken  Interpretation. 


25.  apply  speech  techniques  to  characterization  and 
presentation. 


Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch.  6, 
"The  Expressive  Voice". 
Fundamentals  of  Play 
Directing ,  Append  i x  B. 

Fundamentals  of  Voice 
and  Diction,  Ch.  3, 
"The  Sound  of  Voice". 
Ch.  6,  "The  Expressive 
Voice".  Fundamental s  of 
Plav  Directing. 
Appendix  B. 


Fundamentals  of  plav 
Directi  nq,  Ch.  5, 
"Body,  Voice  and  Role 


C 


Acting  Power ,    Ch .   2 , 
"Playing   the   Situation: 
Into   the  Other". 


Fundamentals  of   play 
D  irect inq,    Ch.    11, 
"Pan torn  imic 
Dramatization". 

Fundamentals  of   play 
Directing,   Ch.   4, 
"Basic  Technique   for 
the  Acting". 
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Articulation 

Bronchi 

Character  I zat Ion 
Diaphragm 

Expressive   Reading 

Intonation 

Larynx 

Minor  Voice  Problems 

Pause 
Pharynx 


Phrasing 


Pitch 


Projection 


Rate 


Resonance 


SPEECH 
GLOSSARY 

Refers  to  clarity.  Intelligibility  and  distinctness  of 
Speech.  It  Is  the  interruption  of  the  free  flow  of  the  expired 
alrstream,  by  the  lips,  front  teeth,  lower  Jaw,  tongue  and 
velum,  with  emphasis  on  the  consonants. 

Either  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  trachea. 

The  process  of  Interpreting  and  portraying  a  character. 

The  tough  double-domed  muscle  that  separates  the  chest  and 
abdominal  cavities. 

Reading  with  attention  paid  to  resonance,  rhythm,  vocal 
var lety. 

The  overal I  pattern  or  melody  of  pitch  changes  In  phrases  and 
sentences. 

The  voice  box  or  vocal  folds. 

Problems  affecting  vocal  quality,  e.g.,  degree  of  tension, 
breathlness,  lack  of  resonance,  glotal  stops,  stridency,  voice 
placement. 

A  per  i od  of  s 1 1 ence . 

The  area  of  the  throat  connecting  the  nasal  passages  and  the 
exophagus. 

The  grouping  of  related  words  expressing  a  thought,  an  idea,  or 
occasionally,  a  series  of  ideas. 

Refers  to  the  highness  and  lowness  of  tone  or  sound.  The 
slower  the  vibration  cycles  of  the  vocal  folds  (voice  box),  the 
lower  the  pitch;  the  faster  the  vibration  cycles,  the  higher 
the  pitch. 

Audibility  of  speech  -  ability  to  throw  the  voice  easily  and 

pleasingly  to  any  desired  distance  without  causing  tension  in 

the  vocal  mechanism  or  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  voice 
qua  I Ity. 

The  speed  of  utterance,  quantity  or  duration  of  sounds  and 
length  and  number  of  pauses. 

The  process  by  which  sounds  produced  at  the  vocal  folds  (voice 
box)  are  amplified,  modified  and  enriched  by  the  cavities  of 
the  head  and  chest.  The  resonators  are  ttiroat,  nose,  mouth, 
head  and  chest. 
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Rhythm 

Script   Indicators 

Subtext 

Trachea 

Uvula 

Velum 

Vocal  Folds 

Vocal  Quel  I  ties 

Vocal  Sound  Effects 

Vocal  Tract 
Vocal   Variety 

Volume 


An  ordered  recurrent  alteration  of  strong  and  weak  elements  in 
the  flow  of  sound  and  silence  in  speech. 

Clues  within  a  script  (e.g.-,  punctuation,  repetition, 
Juxtaposition,)  which  provide  Information  about  the  character's 
use  of  language. 

What  the  words  mean  to  the  character  who  Is  speaking,  which  may 
not  be  what  the  words  say  on  the  surface. 

The  main  trunk  of  the  system  of  tubes  by  which  air  passes  to 
and  from  the  lungs  In  vertebrates. 

The  small  mass  of  tissue  hanging  downward  from  the  middle  of 
the  soft  palate. 

The  soft  flexible  muscular  flap  of  tissue  In  rear  portion  of 
roof  of  mouth  (palate). 

(Vocal  cords)  long  narrow  smoothly  rounded  flaps  of  muscle 
tissue  which  vibrate  to  produce  sound. 

The  texture  of  a  sound  or  tone  that  Individualizes  the  voice. 

Sounds  effects  made  with  the  voice. 

A  group  of  Interconnected  bodily  organs  that  produce  sound. 

Expressiveness  of  the  voice  reflecting  pitch  level,  vocal 
movement  from  pitch  to  pitch,  rate  of  speaking,  phrasing 
emphasis,  and  contrast. 

The  degree  of  loudness  or  softness;  the  force  or  energy  of 
speaking. 


r 
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SPEECH 
EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1.  practise  vocal  relaxation  and  warm-up  techniques. 

2.  apply  effective  breathing  techniques. 

3.  use  effective  posture  when  speaking. 

4.  identify  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  associated  with  voice  production  (vocal  tracts, 
lungs,  diaphraga,  bronchi  trachia,  larynx,  uvula,  pharynx,  vocal  folds). 

5.  identify  the  articulators  and  use  them  in  a  relaxed  manner. 

6.  define  Intonation,  pitch,  projection,  rate,  voluae,  rhyrha,  resonance,  pausing  and  phrasing. 

7.  identify  the  resonators'  contribution  to  the  quality  of  sound. 

8.  use  and  control  levels  of  pitch. 

9.  practise  safe  and  appropriate  projection. 

10.  apply  phrasing  and  pausing.  Intonation,  rate  and  rhytna  to  manipulate  meaning. 

11.  assess  alitor  voice  pro© leas  in  vocal  quality. 

12.  create  specific  vocal  sound  effects. 

13.  speak  spontaneously  within  a  given  context. 

14.  use  narrative  skills  effectively. 

15.  read  literature  expressively. 

16.  use  voice  to  communicate  mood  and  emotion. 

17.  appreciate  the  effects  of  emotion,  posture  and  age  on  vocal  characterization. 

18.  apply  appropriate  vocal  variety  In  character  development. 

19.  identify,  select  and  use  script  Indicators  to  achieve  a  character's  vocal  quality. 

20.  affect  spoken  interpretation  through  understanding  of  subtext. 

21.  use  movement  and  gesture  to  clarify  and  enhance  spoken  Interpretation. 

22.  select  appropriate  visual  elements  to  enhance  spoken  Interpretation. 

23.  apply  speech  techniques,  to  characterization  and  to  presentation. 
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SPEECH 
EVALUATION  SAMPLE  CHART 


The  student  demonstrates  the 
|              ability  to:                                                                          !      1      1      1      1                      Comments 
1                                                                                                              1      1      1      1      1      1                                                      1 

|             #1                     practise  vocal   relaxation  and           I      I      I      I      I      I                                                   I 
warm-up  techniques*                                       |      | 

#15                    read    literature  expressively.            1      1      1      1      1      1 

#21                    use  movement  and  gesture  to                1      1      1      1      1      1 

clarify  and  enhance  spoken                  1      1      1      1      1      1                                                      1 
Interpretation.                                         1      1      1      1 
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SPEECH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended  Resource: 

Mayer,  Lyle.  Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Diction,  7th  ed .  Dubuque:   Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1985. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  all  aspects  of  voice  production  and  Interpretation.  This  book  is 
designed  as  a  student's  workbook,  but  It  would  be  very  useful  as  a  source  book  for 
teachers.   Included  are  useful  diagrams,  a  glossary  of  terms,  and  analysis  charts. 


Additional  Resources: 

Booth,  DAvid  W.  and  Charles  J.  Lundy.    Improvisation:   Learning  Through  Drama.   Don  Mills: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Johanovlch,  1985. 


Cohen,  Robert.   Actong  Power:    An  Introduction  to  Acting.   Palo  Alto:   Mayfleld  Publishing 
Company,  1978.  (Canadian  Distributor  -  Scarborough:   Avon  Books  of  Canada.) 


Dean,  Alexander  and  Lawrence  Carra.   Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing,  4th  ed.  New  York:   Holt, 
Rlnehart  and  Winston,  1980. 


See  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education's  Secondary  Drama  Annotated  Bibliography  for  further 
resources.   (Write  Drama  Department,  2519  Richmond  Road  S.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T3E  4M2.) 
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IMPROVISATION  DISCIPLINE 


"The  end  product  of  Improvisation  Is  the  experience  of  It...   Very  simply.  It  means 

put-ting  yourself  Into  other  people's  shoes  and,  by  using  personal  experience  to  help  you 

understand  their  point  of  view,  you  may  discover  more  than  you  knew  when  you  started" 
(Dorothy  Heath cote ) . 

Def Inltlon:   IMPROVISATION  Is  the  'acting  out'  of  an  unscripted  response  to  an  Idea  or  situation. 
Spontaneous  Improvisation  -  Involves  unplanned  action  and/or  dialogue. 
Planned  Improvisation  -  Involves  planned,-  rehearsed  or  polished  action  and/or 
dialogue. 

Pre-requlslte;  No  pre- requisite. 

Approach:  IMPROVISATION  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any 
appropriate  discipline,  form, "component  and/or  activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  singly  or  In  combination,  as 
appropriate.  Many  IMPROVISATION  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive,  affective, 
or  psychomotor  domain. 


Required:    Drama  10  -  Ski  1 1 s  #1  -  #31 . 
Drama  20  -  Skills  #32  -  #40. 


Elective:   For  direction  on  elective  studies,  see  p. 


Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  IMPROVISATION 
lesson  plans  which  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive,  affective  or 
psychomotor  emphases. 


Safety:  At  all  times.  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  Is  the 
teacher' s« 
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Possible  forms/ 

DISCIPLINES  to 

IMPROVISATION  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

Approach  These 

Sk  1 1 1  s 

The  student  should: 

creative  drama 

1.  utilize  wartnup  techniques  for  preparation  of  body. 

Improvisation:   Leerntnq 

storyte 1 1 1 ng 

SPEECH 

MOVEMENT 

voice  and  mind. 

Throuqh  Drama,  Ch.  3, 
"Growing  Through 

Movement" • 

tableau 

2.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  be  still. 

Improvisation:   Learnlnq 

mime 

Throuqh  Drama,  Ch.  3, 

SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 

"Growing  through 

Movement",  Ch.  A, 

"Drama  without  Words". 

group  drama 

3.  maintain  concentration  during  exercises. 

Improvisation,  Ch.  5, 

spontaneous  Improvisation 

MOVEMENT 

"Deve 1 op  1 ng 
Concentration  and 

SPEECH 

. 

Spontaneity". 

Improvisation  for 

the  Theatre,  Ch.  2, 

"Workshop  Procedures". 

c 

creative  drama 

4.  demonstrate  heightened  sensory  awareness. 

Improvisation  for  the 

spontaneous  improvisation 
ACTING 

Theatre,  Ch.  3, 
"Orientation". 

SPEECH 

Improvisation,  "Ch.  5, 
"Developing 
Concentration  and 
Spontaneity". 

mime 

5.  create  experiences  through  Imaging,  visualizing 

Improvisation,  Ch.  6, 

storyte 1 1 lng 
MOVEMENT 

and  fantasizing. 

"Stimulating 
Imagination". 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

spontaneous  Improvisation 

storyte 1 1 lng 

MOVEMENT 

6.  demonstrate  thinking  in  a  divergent  aode. 

Improvisation:  Learning 
Throuqh  Drama,  Part  A, 
"Moving  Into  Drama". 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

mime 

mask 

7.  examine  and  express  feelings. 

Improvisation,  Ch.  10, 
"Exploration  of  Mood  and 

MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 

• 

Feel lng". 
"Improvisation  for  the 

Theatre,  Ch.  11 , 

"Emotion". 
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^      Possible  forms/ 

DISCIPLINES  to 

l*>ROVISATION  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

Approach  These 

Ski  1  Is 

The  student  should: 

storytel 1 Ing 

8.  tell  a  story  spontaneously. 

A  Guide  to 

spontaneous  Improvisation 

Improvisation,  Ch.  1, 

MOVEMENT 

"Storytel 1  ing". 

SPEECH 

creative  movement 

9.  use  appropriate  stage  directions. 

Basic  Drama  Projects, 

scripted  work 

Ch.  8,  "Fol lowing 

MOVEMENT 

Stage  Directions". 

SPEECH 

Fundamentals  of  Play 
Direction,  Ch.  4,  "Basic 
Technique  for  the 
Actor". 

mime 

10.  demonstrate  appropriate  rehearsal  methods. 

readers'  theatre 

MOVEMENT 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

r^,tory  te  Ming 

11.  apply  the  essential  elements  of  a 

Improvisation,  Ch.  7, 

planned  improvisation 

story:  character,  setting,  conflict,  climax  and 

"Dramatic  Shaping  and 

" 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

plot  In  planned  and  unplanned  scenes. 

Communication",  Ch.  11, 

SPEECH 

"Bui  Id  Ing  a  Play  from 
Improvisation". 

oral  interpretation 

12.  create,  relate  and  polish  a  story. 

Improvisation:   Learning 

story  theatre 

Throuqh  Drama,  Ch.  18, 

SPEECH 

"Storytel I  ing". 

MOVEMENT 

dance  drama 

13. communicate  meaning  without  words. 

Improvisation  for  the 

mime 

Theatre,  Ch.  4,  "Where". 

MOVEMENT 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

mime 

14.  discover  how  various  emotions  affect  one  vocally  and 

Improvisation,  Ch.  10, 

oral  interpretation 

physical ly. 

"Exploration  of  Mood 

MOVEMENT 

and  Feel  ing" . 

SPEECH 

Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch.  11, 
"Emotion". 

| 

1 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk 1 1 1  s 


IMPROVISATION  SKILLS 


The  student  should: 


spontaneous  Improvisation 
creative  drama 

MOVEMENT 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 


creative  drama 
group  drama 
MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 


planned  improvisation 
spontaneous  improvisation 

SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 

mime 

story  theatre 

MOVEMENT 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

spontaneous  Improvisation 
mime 

MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 


15.  Initiate  a  dramatic  situation  In  response  to  a  given 
stlmul us. 


16.  make  logical  choices  spontaneously  within  the 
boundaries  of  situation  and  character. 


17.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  accept,  advance,  offer  or 
block  thought  and  action  quickly  and  effectively. 


18.  extend  the  Illusion  of  the  on—stage  environment 
by  creating  an  off-stage  reality. 


19.  demonstrate  techniques  for  creating  effective 
entrances  and  exits,  consistent  with  character. 


theatre  sports 
storytel I Ing 
SPEECH 
THEATRE  STUDIES 

mime 

scripted  work 
THEATRE  STUDIES 
ACTING 


20.  demonstrate  the  techniques  of  shelving  and 
reincorporation. 


21.  critique  the  work  of  self  and  others  through 
observation  and  expression  of  specific  detail 


Suggested  Sources 


Improvisation,  Ch.  6, 
•Stimulating  the 
Imagination",  Ch.  11, 
"Bui  Id Ing  a  Play  from 
Improv  i sat  Ion". 

A  Guide  to  Improvisation, 
Ch.  1,  2,  3,  "Working  in 
Groups" • 


A  Guide  to  Improvisation, 
Ch.  7,  "Advancing  and 
Blocking". 


Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre .  Ch.  4, 
"Where". 


Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch.  6, 
"Non-D I rect I ona I 
Blocking". 
Improv Isotlon, 
Ch.  7,  "Dramatic 
Shap I ng  and 
Communication". 

Impro,  "Narrative 
Skills". 


Improvisation:   Learning 
Through  Drama, " Journa I " . 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk 1 1 1  s 


IMPROVISATION  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


I 


m  I  me 

radio  play 
MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 

readers'  theatre 
scripted  work 
MOVEMENT 
THEATRE  STUDIES 


spontaneous  improvisation 

scripted  work 

TECHN I CAL  THEATRE/DES I GN 

SPEECH 


readers*  theatre 
radio  plays 
SPEECH 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

group  drama 
storytel I  ing 
SPEECH 
THEATRE  STUDIES 

mask 

scripted  work 
MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 

story  theatre 
spontaneous  Improvisation 
THEATRE  STUDIES 
MOVEMENT 

m  Ime 

planned  Improvisation 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

SPEECH 


The  student  should: 


22.  demonstrate  techniques  for  communicating  the 
"Illusion  of  the  first  tlee"  within  a 
planned  situation. 


23.  distinguish  between  performer  and  character, 


24.  utilize  varied  stimuli  for  character  development. 


25.  select  and  utilize  vocal  techniques  appropriate  to 
a  character. 


26.  select  and  utilize  language  appropriate  to  a 
character  and  situation. 


27.  utilize  body  language  to  add  physical 
dimension  and  depth  to  a  character. 


28.  demonstrate  how  attitude,  and  change  In  attitude, 
affects  a  character. 


29.  understand  and  apply  the  concept  of  status. 


Improv  Isatlon,  Ch.  19, 
"Making  Reports 
Real". 


Improvisation:   Learning 
Through  Drama  Ch.  6, 
"Working  In  Role". 
Ch.  11 ,  "Simulation 
Games" ,  Ch .  1 4 , 
"Bui  Id Ing  Bel lef  In 
Drama". 

Improv  isatlon,  Ch .  8 , 
"Building 
Characterization" . 

Improv  isatlon  for 

the  Theatre, 

Ch.  12,  "Character". 


Improvisation   for   the 
Theatre,   Ch.    10, 
"Round  Ing-Out 
Exercises". 

Improv Isatlon,    Ch.    8, 
"Bui  Id Ing 
Character! zation" . 


Improv  isatlon,    Ch.   8, 
"Bui  Id Ing 
Character  I zation". 


Improv  Isatlon,    Ch.   8, 
"Bui  Id Ing 

Character  1 zat I  on" . 
Impro,   "Status". 

A  Guide  to    Improvisation, 
Ch.   8,   "Status". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  1 1 1  s 


IMPROVISATION  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


mime 

scripted  work 
SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 

mime 

readers'  theatre 

MOVEMENT 

SPEECH 


spontaneous  Improvisation 
col lectlve 

SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 


theatre  sports 
scripted  scene 
ACTING 
THEATRE  STUDIES 

musical  theatre 
co I  I ect  i  ve 
MOVEMENT 
ACTING 


planned  Improvisation 
scripted  work 
TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 
ACTING 


The  student  should: 


30.  understand  and  apply  the  concepts  of  a  character's 
objectives  and  activation. 


31.  sustain  a  character  throughout  a  scene  or  exercise. 


32.  sustain  a  single  character  In  a  variety  of  situations 


33.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  focus  on,  and  achieve,  the 
objective  of  a  scene. 


34.  demonstrate  the  techniques  of  sharing,  giving,  and 
taking  focus. 


35.  understand  how  the  use  of  levels  and  planes  can 
focus  the  stage  picture. 


creative  movement 
stage  fighting 
ACTING 
MOVEMENT 


36.  demonstrate  various  ways  of  expressing  emotions 
which  are  consistent  with  a  character. 


A  Guide  to  Improvisation, 
Ch.  10,  "Motivation". 
Glossary. 


Improv Isatlon,  Ch.  8, 
"Building 

Character  I zat I on" . 
Improvisation  for 
the  Theatre,  Ch.  7, 
"Character" . 

Improvisation,  Ch.  8, 
"Building 

Character I zat  i  on" . 
Improvisation  for 
the  Theatre,  Ch.  7, 
"Character" . 


Improvisation  for  the   ( 
Theatre,  Ch.  4,  "Where". S 
Respect  for  Acting, 
Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

Improvisation  for  the 
the  Theatre,  Ch.  6, 
"Non-Direct  I  one  I 
Blocking". 
Glossary. 

Improv  isatlon,  Ch .  7 , 
"Dramatic  Shaping  and 
Communication". 
Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch.  6, 
"Non-Direct  I ona I 
Blocking". 

Improv Isatlon,  Ch.  10, 
"Exploration  of  Mood 
and  Feel ing". 
Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch .  11, 
"Emotion". 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  1 1  I  s 


DFROVISATION  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


spontaneous  Improvisation 

audition  pieces 

ACTING 

MOVEMENT 


m  ime 

monologue 
MOVEMENT 
SPEECH 

radio  plays 

chorlc  drama 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

MOVEMENT 


The  student  should: 


37.   create  a  believable  exertional   build. 


col lectlve 
theatre  sports 
MOVEMENT 
ACTING 


38.  demonstrate  econony  In  movement  and  speech  by 
making  appropriate  selections. 


39.  demonstrate  various  ways  of  creating  and 
conn  un I  eating  wood. 


40.  Integrate  Improvlsatlonal  skills  learned, 
In  planned  and  spontaneous  Improvisations. 


Improv Isatlon,  Ch.  10, 
"Exploration  of  Mood  and 
Feel Ing". 

Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch .  11, 
"Emotion". 

Improv  isat Ion ,  Ch.  7, 
"Dramatic  Shaping  and 
Communication". 


Improv Isatlon,  Ch.  10, 
"Exploration  of  Mood  and 
Feel Ing". 

Improvisation  for  the 
Theatre,  Ch.  8, 
"Speech,  Broadcasting, 
and  Technical  Effects". 

Improv Isatlon,  Ch.  12, 
"Observation  Posts". 
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IMPROVISATION 
GLOSSARY 


Accept  (Accepting) 

Advance  (Advancing) 

Block  (Blocking) 

Body  Language 

Concentration 
Critique 

Divergent  mode 

Economy 
Emotional  bul Id 

Focus 


1 1 luslon  of  the  First 
Time 

Level s 

Mood 

Motivation 

Objective 


Yielding  with  favour,  willingness,  or  consent  to  an  idea  or  premise 
offered  by  another  performer. 

Adding  to  an  Idea  or  premise  offered  by  another  performer,  e.g.,  "Yes, 
and...B  (a  furthering  of  an  offer),  "Yes,  but..."  (a  complication). 

Preventing  progress  of  the  development- of  a  scene  by  refusing  to  accept 
partner's  Idea  or  premise. 

Communication  through  gesture,  body  movement  and  posture;  varies  from 
culture  to  culture. 

The  ability  to  focus  one's  efforts,  faculties,  etc.,  on  one  thing. 

Evaluating  or  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work,  and/ or  the 
appropriateness  of  the  choices  made  by  creator(s)  or  performer(s) . 

"Thinking  In..."  to  perceive  different  methods  of,  or  approaches  to, 
solving  a  problem. 

Doing  the  most  with  the  least  -  a  spareness  or  slmpl Icity. 

The  process  of  a  character  increasing  emotional  tension  of  a  scene 
leading  to  a  climax. 

The  means  (I.e.,  location,  body  position,  level,  etc.)  used  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  a  particular  point,  character,  line  or 
gesture  which  is  most  important  at  a  given  moment. 

a.  "Giving"  focus  -  the  process  whereby  one  actor  takes  a  less  dominant 
position  In  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  another  actor. 

b<  "Taking"  focus  -  the  process  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
audience  at  the  appropriate  moment. 

c.  "Sharing"  focus  -  the  process  whereby  the  attention  Is  shared. 

Responding  to  what  Is  said  or  done  as  though  It  had  never  been  said  or 
done  before. 

An  aspect  of  space  dealing  with  height  from  the  floor. 

The  dominant  emotional  quality. 

That  which  disposes  someone  to  speak  or  behave  in  a  particular  way. 

The  character's  purpose;  what  It  Is  the  character  wants. 

1.  An  overall  objective  Is  operative  throughout  the  play. 


i 
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2.  The    character's   main   objective    Is   operative    for    Individual    scenes   of 
the  play. 

3.  The    character's     Immediate    or    moment-to-moment    objective    within    the 
scene. 


Offer  (Offering) 
P I anes 


Initiating  an  Idea  or  premise. 

Imaginary  lines  which  run  across  the  stage  horizontal  to  the  down  stage 
edge.  "To  stand  on  different  planes"  refers  to  actors  placing  themselves 
up  or  down  stage  of  each  other. 


Reincorporation 


Bringing  back  Into  a  story  an  element  that  has  been  shelved  or  put  aside 
earl ler. 


She  I  v  I  ng 
Spontaneity 


Putting  aside  an  element  that  has  been  Introduced  Into  a  story. 

Unplanned  and  Immediate  action,  movement  or  dialogue;  "off  the  cuff" 
responses. 


Status 


An  element  of   character   reflecting   the  degree  of  dominance  or   submission. 
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IWROVISATION 

EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1.  willingly  participate  In  Improvised  activities. 

2.  be  still. 

3.  maintain  concentration  during  exercises. 

4.  achieve  heightened  sensory  awareness. 

5.  create  experiences  through  imaging,  visualizing  and  fantasizing. 

6.  think  divergently. 

7.  examine  and  express  feel Ings. 

8.  tel I  a  story  spontaneously. 

9.  use  stage  directions  correctly. 

10.  practise  appropriate  rehearsal  methods. 

11.  apply  the  essential  elements  of  a  story  (character,  setting,  conflict,  climax  and  plot)  to 
planned  and  unplanned  scenes. 

12*  tell  a  polished  improvised  story. 

13.  communicate  meaning  without  words. 

14.  articulate  and  show  how  various  emotions  affect  one  vocally  and  physically. 

15.  initiate  a  dramatic  situation  in  response  to  a  given  stimulus. 

16.  make  logical  choices  spontaneously  within  the  boundaries  of  situation  and  character. 

17.  accept,  yield,  and  block  thought  and  action. 

18.  extend  the  Illusion  of  the  on-stage  environment  by  creating  an  off-stage  reality. 

19.  use  techniques  for  creating  effective  entrances  and  exits  consistent  with  character. 

20.  use  the  techniques  of  shelving  and  reincorporation. 

21.  Identify  and  articulate  specific  details  In  critiquing  the  work  of  self  and  others. 

22.  communicate  the  illusion  of  the  first  tine  within  planned  situations. 

23.  articulate  an  understanding  of  the  difference  between  performer  and  character. 

24.  use  a  variety  of  stimuli  to  develop  character. 
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25.  select  and  use  vocal  techniques  appropriate  to  a  character. 

26.  select  and  use  language  appropriate  to  a  character  and  situation. 

27.  use  body  language  to  add  physical  dimension  and  depth  to  a  character. 

28.  show  how  attitude,  and  change  of  attitude,  affects  a  character. 

29.  understand  and  apply  the  concept  of  status. 

30.  understand  and  show  a  character's  objectives  and  activation. 

31.  sustain  a  single  character  throughout  a  scene  and  within  a  variety  of  other  situations. 

32.  achieve  the  main  objective  of  a  scene. 

33.  share,  give,  and  achieve  focus. 

34.  use  levels  and  planes  to  give  focus  to  the  stage  picture. 

35.  express  emotions  which  are  consistent  with  a  character. 

36.  create  a  believable  eaotlonal  build. 

37.  econoaize  movement  and  speech  as  appropriate. 

38.  utilize  various  ways  of  creating  and  communicating  mood. 

39.  integrate  learned  improv isatlonal  skills  Into  planned  and  spontaneous  Improvisations. 

IMPROVISATION 
EVALUATION  SAMPLE  CHART 


1                                                       1   1   1   1   1   1                            I 

|    The  student  demonstrates 

the  ability  to:                                                                                                                    Comments 
I                                                                                                             1      1      1      1      1      1                                                       1 

1                                                                                       1     1     1     1     1     1                                            1 
1                                                                                       1     1     1     1     1     1                                            1 
|    #13  communicate  meaning  without  words. 

1                                                                                                            1      1      1      1      1      1                                                       1 
1                                                                                                             1      1      1      1       1       1                                                        1 
1                                                                                                            1      1      1      1      1      1                                                       1 
|    #30   understand   and   apply  the  concepts  of   a 

|            character's  objectives,  and  activation.               1      1      1      1       1      1                                                       1 
1                                                                                                             1      1      1      1      1      1                                                       1 
1                                                                                                            1      1      1      1      1      1                                                       1 
|    #36  create  a  believable  eaotlonal   build. 

1                                                                                                             1      1      1       1      1      1                                                       1 
1                                                                                                             1      1       1      1      1      1                                                       1 
1                                                                                                             1      1       1       1       1       1                                                        1 
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IWROVISATIOH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended  Resources: 


Hodgson,  John  and  Ernest  Richards.   Improvisation.   New  York:   Grove  Press,  1979.   (Canadian 
distributor  -  Misslssauga:   Random  House  of  Canada). 

Improvisation  Is  divided  Into  three  sections.  The  first  examines  the  wide  applications, 
background  end  values  of  drama  improvisation.  The  second  offers  specific  suggestions  for 
Improvisation  and  the  third  starts  with  the  scripted  play  and  suggests  how  Improvisation  can  be 
used  to  bring  freshness  and  I Ife  to  a  script. 

Spol  in,  Viola.   Improvisation  for  the  Theatre.   Evenston,  III.:   North  Western  University  Press, 
1985. 

This  Is  a  handbook  of  Spolln's  theatre  games  approach  to  teaching  drama.  She  first  discusses 
the  theory  base  for  her  method  of  teaching  and  directing  theatre.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
book  Is  concerned  with  specific  workshop  exercises.  She  outlines  a  possible  order  of 
development,  but  allows  for  flexibility  by  noting  exercises  designed  for  advanced  students. 
Lastly,  she  provides  a  section  of  special  comments  on  children  In  the  theatre  and  directing  the 
formal  play. 

James,  Ronald  and  Pefer    Williams.   A  Guide  To  Improvisation:   A  Handbook  For  Teachers.   Oxon: 
Kemble  Press,  1984. 

This  book  Includes  detailed  explanations  of  useful  and  motivating  spontaneous  Improvisation 
activities  with  excellent  examples.  Assessment  suggestions  for  activities  are  provided.  The 
activities  are   clearly  sequenced  with  a  focus  on  skill  development. 

Additional  Resources: 


L 


Booth,    David    W.     and    Charles    J.    Lundy.        Improvisation:        Learning    Through    Drama.  Don    Mills: 
Harcourt,   Brace,    and  Johanovlch,    1985. 

See     the     Calgary     Board     of     Education's     Secondary     Drama     Annotated     Bib  I lography  for     further 

resources.      (Write  Drama  Department,   2519  Richmond  Road   S.W.,   Calgary,   Alberta,      T3E  4M2.) 
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ACTING  DISCIPLINE 


APR  2  1  1987 


"The  true  actor  needs  to  be  a  little  of  everything  -  singer,  dancer,  mimic,  acrobat, 
tragedian,  comedian  -  and  to  have  at  his  command  a  good  physique,  a  retentive  memory,  an 
alert  brain,  a  clear,  resonant  voice  with  good  articulation  and  controlled  breathing.... 
Much  of  an  actor's  art  must  be  born  In  him;  something  may  be  taught.  .The  Ideal  Is  a  good 
balance  of    Intuition    and   hard   work,    tempered   by   all-round  experience." 

Def In  1 1 Ion:  ACTING  Is  the  development  and  presentation  of  action  and  reaction  of  a  character 
from  a  playscrlpt.  ACTING  Involves  the  technical  exploration  of  the  "life"  of  a  character  who 
has  been  created  by  a  playwright.  Through  this  exploration  actors  broaden  their  empathetic 
understanding  of    how  other   people   think    and  react. 

Pre-requ I  si te:      ACTING   assumes   completion  of: 

-  all       beginning      and       intermediate       level       skills       In      SPEECH,       MOVEMENT      and 
IMPROVISATION. 

-  beginning   skills  #1    and   #2    In   THEATRE    STUDIES. 

-  2   components    In    TECHNICAL   THEATRE/DESIGN 

Approach:  ACTING  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any  appropriate 
dlscTpTTne,  component,  form,  and/or  activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  singly  or  In  combination,  as 
appropriate.  Many  ACTING  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive,  affective  or 
psychomotor  domain. 


Required:   Drama  20 
Drama  30 


Ski  lis  #1-119 
Skills  /20-/28 


Elective:  For  direction  on  elective  studies,  see  p. 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  ACTING  lesson 
plans  to  illustrate  ho*  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive,  affective,,  or  psychomotor 
emphases. 

Safety;  At  all  times.  It  is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  Is  the 
teacher' s. 


c 


SKILLS  FORMAT  EXPLANATION 


-Torm*    rtf«ri    to  « 
cm  iiv  vittan  • 

oanM  «♦.«» 


_i 


■t>OCrvt«      r«**rt 
rtMorf 


te  »  MpWflMWtHl 


*•  ■»»  m  »■  a*r<n 


•n<*i  'been  »cs' 

te  •twroMh  a>»  MriTI 


Potftot*  (wm/ 
■t'tSCFVKS  to 

Skilk 


r*»t«  work 
•%'  ttw«4r« 
"TVCATPt  MIS  TOBY 
PlAYVPfTHG 


Vncrovff«l*bA 
-MOVtfCNT 

OKCTM 


ACTING    SKILLS 


Ttw  f«w«Mt1  DMU 

1    w*+±4f  «  f«r^'  tor  .wphcrt  otkjroctor  cUi 


2.  er»»t».  loloct  <nd  fuftooi  *>aj>iC4i  orUitf  of  t 
etMroctec  limn  j<rr«»»<p  iMfui 


Suov<<»<3  Sourc*« 


Rtwct  for  Attww  ■♦— 

Ch   71.  t»»  Character* 

A  Pr«cne«i  ManofroO*  'w  "■> 
Af  tor    Ch   2.~A<vt^r<no» 


A  rramcjl  HjnJjoot    for  gjt 
Actor    Ch  4.  ~Cjrternaa)  * 


-  poi itt»  toircf   of 
wtforirutton  to 
approach  tatll 


-  rKomfflfftM 
Mrctl     tor 
ACTK,  1/CiCKl.Hf 


"Actor,  Actress,  Acting,"  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Theatre  lEd.  Phyllis  Hartnol I 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972),  p.  11. 


3rq  ed. 
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Possible  forms/ 

i 

DISCIPLINES  to 

ACTING  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

Approach  These 

Sk  1  1  1 s 

1 

scripted  work 

The  student  should: 

■ 
1. 

analyze  a  script  for  explicit  character  clues. 

Respect  for  Actinq. 

readers'  theatre 

<•'■' 

Ch.  22,  "The 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

Character"^  Practical 

PLAYWRITING 

Handbook  for  the  Actor, 
"Analyzing  a  Scene". 

mime 

2. 

create,  select,  and  sustain  physical  details  of  the 

Respect  for  Actinq, 

spontaneous  Improvisation 

character  from  scripted  material. 

Ch.  22,  "The  Character", 

MOVEMENT 

Ch.  24,  "Relationship 

IMPROVISATION 

Practical  Handbook  for 
the  Actor,  Ch.  4, 
■Externals". 

scripted  work 

3. 

understand  activation  and  objectives  (overall. 

Resoect  for  Actinq, 

m  ime 

aaln  and  lanedia+e). 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

PLAYWR 1 T 1 NG 

Glossary. 

monologues 

4. 

understand  that  a  character's  behaviour  is 

Respect  for  Actinq, 

scripted  work 

motivated  by  past,  present,  and  anticipated 

Ch.  23,  "Circumstances" 

IMPROVISATION 

future  experiences. 

k 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

^^  , 

scripted  work 

5. 

identify  and  demonstrate  a  character's  aaln  objective 

Respect  for  Actinq, 

mime 

within  a  scene. 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

PLAYWRITING 

IMPROVISATION 

scr  i  ptad  work 

6. 

Identify  and  demonstrate  a  character's  1 ■mediate  or 

Respect  for  Actinq, 

puppetry 

moment- to- moment  objectives  within  scenes. 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

1  M=ROV 1  SAT  1  ON 

1 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

monologues 

7. 

demonstrate  the  ability  to  play  a  character  from  the 

Respect  for  Acting, 

planned  improvisation 

character's  point  of  vie*. 

Ch.  24,  "Relationships". 

PLAYWRITING 

Ch.  23,  "Circumstances". 

MOVEMENT 

choric  drama 

8. 

demonstrate  the  ability  to  memorize  required  text. 

Respect  for  Actinq, 

scr 1 pted  work 

Ch.  28,  "Rehearsal". 

SPEECH 

Practical  Handbook  for 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

the  Actor,  Ch.  5, 
"Preparing  for  a  Scene". 
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Possible  forms/ 

DISCIPLINES  to 

ACTING  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

Approach  These 

Sk  I  1  1  S 

The  student  should: 

readers'  theatre 

9.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  pick  up  cues  effectively. 

Glossary. 

puppetry 

SPEECH 

IMPROVISATION 

scripted  work 

10.  critique  the  work  of  self  and  others  through 

Glossary. 

audition  pieces 

observation  of  specific  details. 

SPEECH 

MOVEMENT 

scripted  work 

11.  understand  antecedent  action,  acting  beat, 

Respect  for  Acting, 

audition  pieces 

operative  word,  transitions.  Interior  aonologue. 

Ch.  23,  "Circumstances". 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

PLAYWRITING 

Glossary. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for 

the  Actor,  Ch.  2, 

"Analyzing  a  Scene". 

scripted  work 

12.  analyze  script  for  clues  to  create  antecedent 

Respect  for  Actlnq, 

radio  drama 

action. 

Ch.  23,  "Circumstances". 

PLAYWRITING 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

- 

spontaneous  improvisation 

13.  create  antecedent  action  for  character. 

Respect  for  Act'inq, 

scripted  work 

Ch.  23,  "Circumstances". 

MOVEMENT 

PLAYWRITING 

scripted  work 

14.  analyze  acting  beats  for  connections  to  the  sain 

Respect  for  Acting, 

f 1 Im/vldeo 

objective. 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

MOVEMENT 

planned  improvisation 

15.  Identify  and  play  a  character's  latedlate  objectives 

Respect  for  Acting, 

readers'  theatre 

or  acting  beats. 

Ch.  25,  "Objective". 

IMPROVISATION 

PLAYWRITING 

scripted  work 

16.  Identify  and  utilize  operative  words  In  script. 

Glossary. 

monologues 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

PLAYWR 1 T 1 NG 
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Possiole  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
SK  i  1  1  S 

ACTING  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

J    The  stwdent  should 

i 

scripted  «ork 
radio  plays 
PLAYWITING 
SPEECH 

17.  analyze  script  for  character's  transitions. 

i 
Glossary. 

1 

i 
I 
1 

planned  improvisation 
oral  Interpretation 
DIRECTING 
»OVEM£NT 

18.  play  transitions. 

Glossary. 

monologues 

19.  create  and  utilize  an  Interior  Monologue. 

Glossary. 

mime 

IMPROVISATION 

SPEECH 

1 

group  drama 
readers'  tneatre 
SPEECH 
MOVEMENT 

20.  utilize  various  vocal  techniques  to  enhance 
char  ac  tar  1  z*t  Ion . 

1 
fundamentals  of 

voice  and  Die* ion.  Ch.  6, 

"The  Expressive  voice". 

1 
i 

scripted  work 

co 1 1 ect  i  ve 

THEATRE  STUDIES 

IMPROVISATION 

21 •  create  a  character's  life  »hich  extends  Beyond,  but 
Is  consistent  »ith,  the  script. 

Respec*  for  »c*iiq, 
Ch.  23,  "Circumstances" 
Ch.  24,  "Relationships". 

V 

m  ime 

scripted  work 
MOVEMENT 
IMPROVISATION 

22.  physical  ize  character  through  selected  and  economical 
movement  and  gesture. 

Resole*  for  *c*inq. 
Ch.  27,  "Action". 
a  Practical  ^anctoci 

for  *he  Actor, 

Ch.  2,  "Physical  Action". 

scripted  *ork 
musical  theatre 
MOVEMENT 
PLATWRITING 

23.  create  appropriate  stage  action  (business). 

Respect  for  Ac'i^c, 
Ch.  27,  "Action". 

scr  i  pted  «orti 
theatre  sports 
THEATRE  STUDIES  . 
PLAYXRITING 

24.  display  appropriate  character  relationships 
•  Ith  all  other  characters  in  a  scene. 

1 
Resoect  for  Acting.        i 

Ch.  24,  "Relationships". 

a  Practical  Handbook 

for  tn«  Actor,  Ch.  3,        1 

"The  Truth  of  the 

i 
Moment 

i 
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Possible  forms/ 
DISCIPLINES  to 
Approach  These 
Ski  I  Is 


ACTING  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


oral  Interpretation 
scr I pted  work 
DIRECTING 
PLAYWRITING 

scripted  work 
audition  piece 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH 

planned  improvisation 
scripted  work 
IMPROVISATION 
DIRECTING 

scripted  work 
monologue 
PLATWRITING 
D I RECT I NG 


The  student  should: 


25.  understand 


Ions I  build. 


26.  Identify  phases  of  a  character's  emotional  changes 
through  script  analysis. 


27.  utilize  appropriate  personal  emotional  experiences  to 
develop  Immediate  emotions  of  the  character. 


28.  demonstrate  control  of  the  Motional  build  of  a 
scene  by  adjusting  the  Intensity  of  each 
acting  beet. 


Glossary. 


Respect    for    Acting, 
Ch.    27,    "Actions". 


Respect    for    Acting, 
Ch.   4,    "Emotional 
Memory". 


Respect    for    Acting, 
Ch.    27,    "Actions". 
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ACTING 
GLOSSARY 


Act  I ng  Beat 


Smallest  unit  of  action  which  conveys  meaning.  A  beat  begins  under 
a  given  set  of  circumstances  when  an  Immediate  objective  sets  in;  It 
ends  when  that  objective  has  succeeded  or  failed  and  new 
circumstances  set  in. 


Action 


Antecedent   Action 

Business 

Character i  zatlon 
Character's  Point  of   View 
Cr 1 1 1  que 


The  creation  of  appropriate  stage  business  (e.g.,  reading  a  book, 
dusting  a  she! f) . 

1.  Overall    character   actions   to  overcome  overall    obstacles    In  order 
to  fulfill   overall   objectives. 

2.  Main    action    to   overcome   the  main   obstacle    and    achieve   the  main 
objective. 

3.  Immediate    action    to   overcome   the    limed  late  obstacle   and    fulfill 
the  objective  within  the   Individual    acting  beats  of   the  scene. 

Those  actions/events  which  Immediately  precede  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  play. 

All  visual  activity  not  Involving  movement  from  one  place  to  another 
that  helps  to  complete  the  expression  of   the   Idee  without  words. 

The  process  of    Interpreting  and  portraying  a  character. 

The  character's  view  of    I Ife  as  opposed  to  the  actor's. 

Evaluating  or  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  and/or  the 
appropriateness  of  the  choices  made  by  the  creator( s)  or 
performer(s);   construct! ve  criticism. 


V 


Cue 


A  signal  (e.g.,  dialogue,  movement,  sound,  light,  count)  or  means  of 
indicating  the  exact  time  for  an  actor  to  speak  or  for  an  actor  or 
crew  member  to  execute  an  action. 


Emotional  Bui  Id 


Gesture 


Interior   Monologue 


Motivation 


The  process  of  increasing  the  emotional  tension  of  a  scene  leading 
up  to   Its  cl (max. 

A  movement   of    the   head,    limbs   or    body   that    intentionally   expresses 
or  emphasizes  an   idea,  emotion  or  attitude. 

The  subtext;  what  the  character  Is  honestly  thinking  or  feel Ing  each 
moment.  For  example.  She:  "He's  home  for  the  holidays."  (Interior 
monologue:     "And    I'll    be  the  one  who'll    have  to  entertain   him.") 

That  which  disposes  someone  to  speak  or  behave    In  a  particular  way. 
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Objective  The  character's  purpose;    what    it    is  the  character   wants. 

1.  An  overall    objective    Is  operative  throughout  the  play. 

2.  The     character's     main     objective    "Is     operative     for      Individual 
scenes  of   the  play. 

3.  The    character's     immediate    or    moment-to-moment    objective    within 
the  scene. 

Operative    Word  The    key    word    which    carries    the   meaning   of    the    phrase   or    sentence, 

for  the    Individual   character. 

Transition  The  movement   from  one   acting   beat  of   the   play  or   fex-f  to   another. 
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ACTING 
EVALUATION 

The  student   demonstrates   the   ability   to: 

1.  analyze  a  script   for  explicit  character  clues* 

2.  create,    select,    and   sustain  physical    details  of  character. 

3.  define  the  terms,  activation  and  abjective  (overall,  sain,    lea ed late) . 

4.  identify  a  character*  s  aaln  and    I— ad  late  objective**). 

5.  play  a  character   from  the  character's  point  of  vie*. 

6 .  memor I ze  text . 

7.  pick  up  cues  effectively. 

8.  critique  the  working  of  self  and  others. 


9.  define  and  utilize:   antecedent  action,  objectives  (aaln/laaediete) ,  acting  beats,  operative 
word,  transitions,  interior  aonologues. 

10.  employ  vocal  techniques  to  enhance  characterization. 

11.  create  a  character's  lite  beyond  but  consistent  with  script. 

12.  show  selectivity  and  economy  of  movement  and  gesture  when  physical izing  a  character. 

13.  create  appropriate  action. 

14.  create  appropriate  relationships  with  other  characters  in  a  scene. 
1*3.  define  eaotional  build. 

16.  Identify  the  stages  of  a  character's  emotional  changes. 

17.  associate  past  personal  emotional  experiences  with  the  Immediate  emotions  of  the  character. 


c 


18.  display  appropriate  control  over  the  relative  Intensities  of  acting  beats  in  the  eaotional 
bul Id  of  a  scene. 
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ACTING 
EVALUATION  SAWIE  CHART 


The  student  demonstrates  the               1   1   1   1   1   1  '                        1 

ability  to:                                                  Cements 

#1        analyze  a  script  for 

explicit  character  clues.        1   1   1   1   1   1 

#10       employ  vocal  techniques                                              | 
to  enhance  characterization. 

#18       display  appropriate  control       1   1   1   1   1   1                          1 

over  the  relative  Intensities 
|              of  acting  beats  In  the          1   1   1   1   1   1                         1 

eaotlonal  build  of  a  scene.       1   1   1   1   1   1                        1 
1                                         1   1   1   1   1   1                        i 
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ACTING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Basic  Resources: 


Cohen,  Lorraine.   Scenes  for  Young  Actors.   New  York:   Avon  Books,  1973.   (Canadian  Distributor  - 
Scarborough:   Avon  Books  of  Canada). 

This  collection  provides  the  student  actor  the  opportunity  of  studying  and  performing  pieces 
In  which  the  characters  are  close  to  his/her  own  age.  The  pieces  are  all  Intended  for 
classroom  or  workshop  use.  Included  ere  scenes  for  "one  man  and  one  woman,  scenes  for  two 
women,  scenes  for  two  ment  scenes  for  more  than  two  characters  ranging  anywhere  from  three  to 
seven  (however,  the  majority  require  three  to  four),  monologues  for  women,  and  monologues  for 
men.  The  weighting  of  the  collection  Is  to  scenes  Involving  two  characters.  Each  piece  is 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  description  of  plot  and  characters.  Also  Included  in  the  dialogue 
are  a  few  suggested  stage  directions.  The  pieces  generally  are  taker,  from  modern  and 
contemporary  plays,  a  few  are  taken  from  adaptations  of  period  pieces;  there  are  also  some 
Shakespearean  pieces.  The  back  of  the  book  Includes  a  listing  of  the  scenes,  classified  by 
numbers  of  characters  and  by  type  of  play.  There  Is  also  an  index  of  the  contents  by 
playwright  and  title.  This  Is  an  excellent  source  book  of  acting  material  useful  at  all 
three  levels,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Intermediate  and  senior  levels. 

Bard,  Margaret  et  a  I .   "And  What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  For  Us7":   Audition  Pieces  from  Canadian 
Pi  ays,  4th  ed.  Toronto:   Simon  and  Pierre,  1984. 

A  collection  of  short  (1-2  1/2  minutes)  audition  pieces  taken  from  distinctively  Canadian 
plays,  this  one-of-e-k Ind  book  is  an  excellent  source  (for  both  student  and  teacher)  of 
alternatives  to  standard,  well-worn  audition  pieces. 

The  sections  are  divided  Into  6  categories:  younger  female,  younger  male  -  adult  female, 
adult  male  -  older  female,  older  male.  The  editors  provide  a  brief  context  for  each  piece 
and  useful  acting  suggestions.  Also  provided  Is  a  succinct  biography  of  each  playwright. 

The  pieces  range  considerably  In  style  and  level  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  should  be  aware 
of  occasional  explicit  imagery  and  language. 

Recommended  Resources: 


Hagen,  Uta  and  Frankel  Haskel .   Respect  for  Acting.   New  York:   Macmlllan  Publishing  Co.,  1973. 
(Canadian  Distributor  -  Cambridge:  Collier  Macmlllan  Canada). 

The  book  is  primarily  designed  to  assist  the  actor  In  preparation  for  a  role  In  a  scripted 
work.  It  Is  divided  Into  three  sections:  The  Actor,  The  Object  Exercises  and  The  Play  and 
The  Role.  Exercises  are  not  listed  separately,  but  ere  useful  within  the  body  of  the  text. 
This  book  would  be  of  use  primarily  to  senior  students  and  as  resource  material  for  the 
teacher. 

Bruder,  Melissa  et  al.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Actor.  Toronto:  Vintage  Books,  1986. 

A  clear  and  concise  description  of  the  acting  process  Is  outlined  In  this  book.  It  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections:  building  of  technique  and  application  to  performance.  The 
exercises  deal  with  scene  analysis,  dramatic  action,  physical Izetion,  emotion  and  character 
relationships.  The  glossary  provides  definition  of  terms  used  in  the  text.  This  is  an 
excellent  practical  resource  for  student  and  teacher  at  all  three  levels. 
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Additional    Resources: 

See     the     Calgary     Board     of      Education's      Secondary     Drama     Annotated     Bibliography      for      further 
resources.      (Write  Drama  Department,    2519   Richmond  Road   S.W.,    Calgary,    Alberta,    T3E   4M2.) 
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THEATRE  STUDIES  DISCIPLINE 

Drama  acts:  "...  as  a  focussing  mirror  to  explore  Life  by  reducing  complex  and 
momentous  issues  to  manageable  proportions,  ...  allowing  us  to  discern  patterns 
that.  In  the  tangle  of  everyday  Life,  are  less  clearly  visible." 

Def Inltlon:  THEATRE  STUDIES  Is  the  exploration  of  selected  elements  of  drama  and  theatre  which 
fosters  an  appreciation  of  theatre  as  a  traditional  art  form.  It  reflects  the  history  of  man  In 
society  and  nurturing  a  tolerant  world  view. 

Prerequisite:  No  prerequisite. 

Approach:  THEATRE  STUDIES  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  or  Integrated,  using  any  appropriate 
discipline,  component,  form  or  activity.  THEATRE  STUDIES  covers  seven  skills  over  three 
different  levels  of  Investigation. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive, 
affective,  or  psychomotor  domain. 

NOTE:  The  following  example  shows  how  a  teacher  might  approach  a  single  topic 
e.g.,  Sophocles:  at  the  "recognition"  level  (required),  the  "examination" 
level  (non-required)  and  the  "application"  level  (non-required). 

#1   (required  skill)  recognize  that  theatre  has  evolved  as  a  traditional  art 
form. 

A  cursory  overview  of  441  B.C.  and  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  in  Athens, 

preparing  for  a  performance  of  Sophocles'  trilogy  Including  his  Antigone  - 

a  subject  based  on  a  "myth"  familiar  to  the  playgoers— as  part  of  the  City 
Dlonysia  festival. 

#8  ( non-requ I  red  skill)  examine  how  theatre  has  evolved  as  a  traditional  art 
form. 

An  examination  of  Sophocles*  Ant  I  gone  In  the  light  of  the  major  dramatic 
principles  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

#15  (non-required  skill)  apply  knowledge  of  how  theatre  has  evolved  as  a 
traditional  art  form. 

A  close,  comparative  look  of  the  circumstances  and  script  of  Sophocles' 
Antigone  juxtaposed  and  with  the  circumstances  and  resulting  Antigone 
script  produced  by  Jean  Anoullh,  noting,  particularly,  the  shifts  in 
theatr I ca I  emphases • 

Requ I  red :  Read  at  least  one  notable  piay,  from  any  period  of  the  teacher's  choice,  In  Drama  10. 
Drama  10  -  Skills  #1,  #2,  #3. 
Drama  20  -  Skills  #4,  #5,  06 
Drama  30  -  Ski  I  Is  *1 . 


Peter    Arnott,  The  Theatre  In  Its  Time  -  An  Introduction   (Toronto:   Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1 98 1 ) ,  p • 7 . 
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In  Drama  10,  It  Is  expected  that  components  and  topics  will  be  selected  from  Greek  Theatre, 
Medieval  or  Elizabethan  Theatre  and  Canadian  Theatre.  Beyond  Drama  10,  components  and  topics  are 
to  be  selected  from  appropriate  Early,  and  Middle  and  Late  Drama* 

Elective;   For  direction  on  elective  studies,  see  p.   • 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook ;  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  THEATRE 
STUDIES  lesson  plans  which  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive,  affective  or 
psychomotor  emphases . 

Safety:  At  all  times  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  this  Is  the  teacher's* 


Special  Information;  THEATRE  STUDIES  offers  a  wealth  of  resources  that  can  be  used  practically 
In  elassroom  work;  for  example,  the  study  of  the  style  of  Commedla  dell'Arte  can  enhance  work  In 
IMPROVISATION. 


This  discipline  Is  designed  to  allow  teacher  and/or  student  to  select  appropriate  components  and 
topics  within  Early,  Middle  and  Late  drama. 

At  any  level,  THEATRE  STUDIES  may  be  Investigated  through  any  aspects  of  the  following 
components:  the  script,  the  performance,  the  theatre. 

Under  the  component  "the  script",  one  might  study  plays,  playwrights  and  their  works,  or  focus  on 
analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  script. 


Under  the  component  "the  performance",  the  developing  roles  of  directors  and  actors  may  be 
examined,  as  well  as  differences  In  acting  styles  throughout  history.  Techniques  and  schools  of 
actor  training  may  be  addressed  as  well. 


V 


Under  the  component  "the  theatre",  students  may  explore  the  architectural  evolution  of  the  stage 
and  the  theatre  structure  as  well  as  the  effects  of  technical  innovations.  Aspects  of  design  In 
different  periods  may  also  be  included. 
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Possible 

Components  to 

THEATRE  STUDIES  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

Approach  These 

Sk  1 1  1  s 

the 

script 

Through  selected  study  of  Greek  and  Medieval  or 

the 

performance 

Elizabethan,  and  Canadian  Drama,  the  student  should: 

the 

theatre 

1.  recognize  that  theatie  has  evolved  as  a 

Llvlnq  Theatre:  An 

traditional  art  form. 

Introduction  to  Theatre 
History,  Ch.  1  "Intro- 
duction". 

2.  recognize  theatre  history  terminology. 

Living  Theatre:   An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 

3.  recognize  technical  Innovations  In  the  theatre. 

Llvlnq  Theatre:  An 

Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 

Through  selected  study  of  Early,  Middle  and  Modern 

Drama,  the  student  should: 

1 

i 

. 

4.   recognize  dramatic  structure  of  a  play. 

The  Theatre  Experience, 

Ch.  7.  "Conventions  of 

Dramatic  Structure", 
Ch.  8  "Dramatic 
Structure:   Climactic 
and  Ep 1  sod  1 c" ,  Ch .  9 
Ch.  9  "Dramatic 
Structure:  Other  Forms". 

5.  recognize  elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  Theatre  Exoerience, 
Ch.  5,  "Tragedy  and  Other 

Serious  Drama",  Ch.  6 

"Comedy  and  Tragic 

Comedy",  Appendix  1: 

"Theories  of  Tragedy  and 

Comedy" . 

6.  recognize  realism  and  selected  other  significant 

The  Theatre  Experience 

theatre  styles. 

Ch.  2  "Tbe  Imagination 
of  the  Audience",  Ch.  13, 
"The  Director",  Ch.  15, 
"Scenery". 

The  student  should: 

7.  recognize  the  elements  of  critique. 

The  Theatre  Experience 

1 

Ch.  3,  "The  Background 

.  of  the  Audience". 
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Poss 1 b 1 e 
Components  to 
Approach  These 
Sk  II 1  s 

THEATRE  STUDIES  SKILLS 

I 

Suggested  Sources 

Non-Requ 1  red 

the  script 

the  performance 

the  theatre 

Through  selected  study  of  Early,  Middle  and  Modern 
Dtom,  the  student  should: 

8.  examine  how  theatre  has  evolved  as  a  traditional 
art  form. 

The  Living  Theatre:   An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

9.  examine  theatre  history  terminology. 

The  Livlnq  Theatre:  An 

Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

10.  examine  Innovations  In  the  theatre. 

The  Livlnq  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

• 

11.  examine  the  dramatic  structure  of  a  play. 

The  Llvinq  Theatre:   An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

12.  examine  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  coaedy. 

The  Llvinq  Theatre:   Ai 
Introduction  to  Theatre v — 

History. 

13.  examine  realise  and  selected  other  significant 
theatre  sty 1 es . 

The  Llvinq  Theatre:  An 

Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

I 

The  student  should: 

14.  examine  the  elements  of  critique. 

The  Theatre  Experience, 

Ch.  3,  "The  Background 
of  the  Audience". 

Through  selected  study  of  Early,  Middle  and  Modern 
Draea,  the  student  should: 

19.  apply  knowledge  of  how  theatre  has  evolved  as 
a  traditional  art  form. 

The  Livlnq  Theatre:  An 

Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

16.  apply  knowledge  of  theatre  history  terminology. 

The  Llvinq  Theatre:   An 

Introduction  to  Theatre 

History. 

I 
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Possible 
Components  to 
Approach  These 
Ski  I  Is 


7>CATRE  STUDIES  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


the  script 

the  performance 

the  theatre 


17.  apply  knowledge  of  technical  Innovations  to 
the  I  Itoa  lis* 


18.  apply  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  structure  of 
a  play. 


19.  apply  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  tragedy  and 
ooaady. 


20.  apply  knowledge  of  reallsa  and  selected  other 
significant  theatre  styles. 


The  student  should: 

21.  apply  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  a  critique. 


The  Living  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 

The  Living  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 

The  Living  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 

The  Living  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 


History. 


The  Living  Theatre:  An 
Introduction  to  Theatre 
History. 
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T>CATRE  STUDIES 
GLOSSARY 


Comedy 


Critique 


Dramatic  Structure 


A  play  that  Is  generally  light  In  tone,  concerned  with  Issues  that  are 
not  serious.  Designed  to  amuse  and  provoke  laughter.  Often  pokes  fun  at 
social  political  and/or  culture  conditions  and  figures. 

Evaluating  or  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  and/or  the 
appropriateness  of  the  choices  made  by  the  creator(s)  or  performer(s) . 

The  framework  or  recognlzeable  pattern  within  which  the  story  of  human 
adventure  can  be  shown. 


Real  Ism 


Style 


A  theatre  style  which  attempts  to  present  on  stage  people  and  events 
which  are   observable  In  everyday  life. 

The  manner  of  dramatic  expression  chosen  e.g.,  naturalism,  symbolism, 
surreal  Ism. 


Theatre 


Theatre  History 
Tragedy 


a.  The   combination   of   the  elements  of   playing   space,   audience, 
performers,  visual  elements,  subject  matter,  and  structure.  . 

b.  A  building  or  place  for  presenting  dramatic  performances. 

The  chronological  development  of  the  elements  of  theatre. 

A  play  In  which  the  protagonist  fails  to  achieve  desired  goals  or  Is 
overcome  by  opposing  forces.  Traditionally,  the  protagonist  Is  brought 
to  catastrophy  as  a  result  of  his  own  passion,  limitation  or  "tragic 
flaw". 


L 
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THEATRE  STUDIES  CHART 
TOPIC  DESCRIPTIONS 

Adolphe  Appla  (1862-1928)  Swiss  designer  and  theorist  whose  Ideas  regarding  stage-floor 
levels  and  three  dimensional  scenery  have  become  fundamentals  In  contemporary 
stage  design*  Contemporary  stage  lighting,  as  well,  owes  much  to  Apple's 
theories. 


Aeschylus 


Considered  to  be  the  father  of  Greek  drama  (and  by  extension,  the  founder  of 
European  drama)*  It  Is  thought  that  he  added  the  second  actor,  thereby 
creating  true  theatrical  dialogue,  hence  true  drama.  Of  some  90  of  his  plays, 
seven  survive  complete:  "The  Suppliant  Woman",  "The  Persians",  "The  Seven 
Against  Thebes",  "Prometheus  Bound",  "The  Orestela"  (Trilogy). 


Alfred  Jarry      (1873-1907)  French  poet  and  playwright  most  known  for  "Ubu  Rol",  a  grotesque 
farce  which  Influenced  the  surrealist  movement. 


•Antigone" 


The  story  of  a  young  Idealistic  woman  (Antigone)   In 
pragmatic  authoritarian  uncle  (Creon). 


conflict  with  her 


Sophocles  created  fhm    story;  Jean  Anoullh  treated  the  same  story  and  theme 
during  World  War  II. 

Anton  Chekov  (1860  -  1904)  Russian  playwright  and  short  story  writer  (and  medical  doctor) 
most  noted  for  such  masterpieces  as  "The  Seagull",  "Uncle  Vanya",  "Three 
Sisters"  and  "The  Cherry  Orchard". 


Anton  In  Artaud 


(1896-1948)  French  director  and  theorist,  Artaud  proposed  a  controversial 
theatre  In  which  "...  words  were  merely  emotional,  Incantatory,  and  part  of  a 
total  theatre  of  music,  mime,  ritual,  dance,  frenzy  and  cruelty".  Greatly 
influenced  Peter  Brook's  production  of  Weiss's  "Marat-Sade". 


V 


Aristophanes               (c.449-380    B.C.)     Best    known    Greek  comic    playwright.        His    work     reflected 

topical     social /political      issues    of  his    day.        Of     his     40     comedies    only     11 

survive    complete.       Among    the    most  noted:       "The   Clouds",    "The    Wasps",    "The 
Birds",   "Lys I  strata". 


Aristotle's 
"Poetics" 


(c.   384-322)    Critical    treatise  on  tragedy  by  the  world's   first  theatre  critic, 
which   has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  playwrights  over  the  centuries. 


Arthur  Miller  (1915-  )   Major  American  playwright  among  whose  most   noted  works  ore:      "All 

My  Sons",   "Death  of  a  Salesman",   "The  Crucible". 

Athol     Fugard  (1932-  )     South    African    playwright    most    noted    for    "The    Blood    Knot"    and 

■Master  Harold...  and  the  Boys". 

August  Strlndberg  (1844-1912)  Swedish  playwright  and  contemporary  of  Ibsen,  Chekov  and  Shaw,  who 
wrote  a  series  of  strongly  realistic  and  bitter  dramas,  the  best  known  of 
which  Is  "Miss  Julie".  Later  plays  Included  "To  Damascus"  and  "The  Dance  of 
Death",  where  Strlndberg  explored  expressionism  and  "The  Ghost  Sonata",  a 
'chamber*    play. 
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Bertolt  Brecht  (1898-1956)  German  playwright,  theorist  and  social  activist  developed  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "Epic  Theatre"  In  which  emotional  "distancing"  Is  a 
writer's  goal  (he  achieved  it  more  In  theory  than  in  practice,  however). 
Among  his  most  noted  plays  are  "The  Threepenny  Opera",  "Mother  Courage",  "The 
Caucaslon  Chalk  Circle",  "The  Life  of  Galileo",  "The  Good  Woman  of  Setzuan". 

"Blood  Relations"  Play  by  Canadian  playwright  Sharon  Pollock  which  won  the  Governor  General's 
Award  In  Drama  In  1981.  Based  upon  the  continuing  mysteries  of  The  Lizzie 
Borden  case. 

Brecht' s  Plays     See  "Bertolt  Brecht". 

Bunraku  Japanese  popular  puppet  theatre. 

Carlo  Goldoni  (1707-1793)  Italian  playwright  of  the  rising  middle  class  of  Venice,  who 
wrote  approximately  250  plays  which  reflect  the  life  of  that  city.  He  wanted 
theatre  to  be  more  realistic  and  less  fanciful,  and  adapted  Commedia  dell 
'Arte  Into  a  more  realistic  theatre  dealing  with  problems  and  manners  of 
contemporary  Ital Ian  society.  Among  his  most  noted  works:  "The  Servant  of 
Two  Masters",  "The  Liar". 


Chautauqua 


A  travelling  variety  show  which  would  set  up  In  tents  and 
that  brought  entertainment  and  Information  to  rural  towns. 


local  facilities 


Corned ie-Francaise  France's  National  Theatre,  founded  In  1680  by  Louis  XIV.  It  combined  two 
companies,  one  being  Moliere's.   It  Is  the  world's  oldest  national  theatre. 

Comedy  of  Manners  A  comedy,  usually  witty,  sophisticated  and  satirical  which  probes  the  often 
superficial  manners,  customs  and  pre-occupatlons  of  a  particular  social 
group.  Works  of  William  Congreve,  Richard  Sheridan,  Oscar  Wilde  and  Noel 
Coward  are  considered  to  be  Comedy  of  Manners  at  Its  finest. 


Commedia 
Characters 


Stock  characters  such  as  the  lecherous,  miserly  old  Venetian,  Pantalone;  the 

foolish   pedant,   Dottore;   the   cowardly,   braggart  soldier,  Capitano;  the 

sometimes  foolish,  sometimes  sly  servants  such  as  Harlequin;  the  moody  and 
love-lorn  Pierrot;  the  flirtatious  and  pretty  Columbine. 


Commedia 
del  I 'Arte 


A  popular,  theatrical 
Improvisation. 


form  originating   in  Renaissance   Italy. 


Based  on 


Coronation 
Festival 


One  of  the  five  types  of  early  Egyptian  plays. 
Performed  at  the  crowning  of  a  new  pharaoh. 


The  Coronation  Festival  was 


Edward  Albee  (1928  -  )  American  playwright  who  quickly  gained  international  acclaim  with 
his  first  play,  "The  Zoo  Story".  "Who's  Afraid  of  Vlrgina  Woolf?",  written  In 
1961  was  his  first  commercial  success. 
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Edward  Gordon 
Craig 


(1872-1966)  English  designer,  director  and  theorist.  He  stressed  the 
Importance  of  the  director,  lighting  and  colour.  Considered  to  be  an  "Anti- 
realist"  (see  "Craig's  Ubermar lonette") . 


Eugene  lonesco 


(1912-1986)  Influential  Rumanian  born  playwright  whose  works  are  written  In 
French.  lonesco  greatly  Influenced  "The  Theatre  of  the  Absurd";  his  work 
largely  deals  with  the  Ineffectiveness  of  language  as  a  means  of 
communication.  Among  his  most  noted  works:  "The  Bald  Soprano",  "The  Lesson", 
"The  Chairs",  "Rhinoceros". 


Eugene  O'Neill  (1888-1953)  Considered  by  many  to  be  America's  most  Important  playwright. 
Among  his  most  noted  works:  "The  Emperor  Jones",  "Desire  Under  the  Elms", 
"Strange  Interlude",  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra",  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night". 


Euripides 


(c.480-406  B.C.)  The  most  modern  of  the  Greek  tragic  dramatists,  known  for 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  women  characters.  His  realism  startled  his 
contemporaries.  His  work  profoundly  Influenced  later  Greek  dramatists  and  the 
Roman  dramatist,  Seneca.  Of  some  92  plays,  only  18  survive.  Among  his  most 
noted  works:  "Alcestls",  "Electra",  "Orestes",  "The  Suppliant  Women",  "The 
Bacchae",  "Medea",  "The  Trojan  Women". 


"Everyman"  Best  known  morality  play  from  the  Middle  Ages,  with  Everyman  representing  all 
of  humanity. 

Fringe  Festival  A  highly  popular  festival  of  plays  and  other  presentations,  begun  In  Edmonton 
by  Brian  Paisley.  Based  somewhat  on  the  Edinburgh  Fringe  Festival,  the 
concept  Is  becoming  popular  In  other  Canadian  cities.  It  Is  primarily  a  venue 
to  showcase  and  experiment  with  work  not  normally  found  In  mainstream  theatre. 


George  Bernard 
Shaw 


(1856-1950)  Anglo-Irish  playwright  and  critic,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  significant  English  playwright  since  Shakespeare.  Among  his  most  notable 
plays:   "Arms  and  the  Man",  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  and  "Candida". 


Gratlen  Gel inas 


(1909  -  )  The  first  outstanding  actor  of  French  Canadian  theatre.  Founded 
Le  Theater  de  la  Comedle  Canadlenne.  The  multiple  activities  of  Gel  inas  - 
actor,  director,  producer,  playwright  -  laid  the  foundation  for  contemporary 
Quebec  theatre. 


Henri k  Ibsen  (1828-1906)  Norwegian  playwright  considered  by  many  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
theatre.  Symbolism  Is  a  major  element  of  Ibsen  plays,  even  his  most  realistic 
works.  Among  his  most  noted  plays:  ■  "A  Doll's  House",  "Hedda  Gebler",  and 
"The  Wild  Duck". 

Inigo  Jones  (1573-1652)  The  court  architect  and  designer  for  both  James  I  and  Charles  I, 
who  brought  the  Italian  Innovations  In  scene  design  to  England;  Introduced 
staging  methods  that  become  standard  after  the  Restoration. 
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James  Reoney  Canadian  playwright  most  noted  for  the  Donnelly  Trilogy  ("Sticks  and  Stones", 
"The  St. Nicholas  Hotel",  and  "Handcuffs")...  often  makes  use  of 
Improv Isatlonal  collaboration  with  acting  companies  In  developing  pieces. 

Jean  Anoullh  (1910  -  )  Modern  French  playwright,  among  whose  notable  plays  are 
"Becket"  and  "Antigone".  A  consistent  theme  of  his  work  is  loss  of  innocence 
In  the  struggle  for  survival  In  a  decadent  society. 

Jean  Cocteau  (1889-1963)  An  Important  French  poet,  novelist,  critic,  artist  and  film 
director.  Prominent  works  Include,  a  version  of  Sophocles'  "Antigone", 
"Orphee",  "La  Machine  Infernale". 

Jean  Genet  (1909  -  1986)  French  playwright  whose  work  Is  pervaded  by  dream,  fantasy  and 
ritual.  Genet's  plays  reflect  "Theatre  of  the  Absurd"  and  "Theatre  of 
Cruelty"  and  are  peopled  by  social  outcasts.  Among  his  most  noted  plays: 
"The  Maids",  "The  Balcony",  "The  Screens". 

Jean  Paul  Sartre  (1905-1980)  A  French  philosopher/existentialist  whose  best  known  plays  are 
"The  Flies",  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  "Oresteie",  and  "No  Exit". 

Jerzy  Grotowsky  (1933-  )  Polish  director  and  theorist.  Established  an  experimental 
laboratory  theatre  In  which  the  actor  becomes  the  centre  of  theatre  through 
ritual  and  self-revelation.  Noted  productions  Include:  "Apocalypsls  cum 
figurls",  "Akropol  is",  "The  Constant  Prince".  Grotowsky  treated  his  Ideas  in 
his  influential  book  Towards  a  Poor  Theatre. 

John  Murrel I  A  major  Canadian  playwright  of  international  stature,  whose  works  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Works  Include:  "Waiting  for  the  Parade",  "New 
World",  "memoir". 


Kabukl 


Popular  theatre  of  Japan  Involving  singing,  dancing  and  acting  thought  to  have 
begun  by  Okunl  (ca.  1596). 


Kate  Re  Id 


(1930-     )  Highly  regarded  Canadian  actress  who  has  been  a  regular  performer 
at  the  Stratford  Festival.   Has  worked  extensively  In  film. 


(Constant  In 
Stan  Is  I avsky 


(1863-1938)  Russian  director,  teacher,  actor,  author  and  co-founder  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre.  His  historic  direction  of  Chekov's  "The  Seagull" 
profoundly  affected  the  direction  of  modern  theatre  through  Its  treatment  of 
psychological  realism.  Wrote  An  Actor  Prepares,  Building  a  Character  and  _My_ 
Life  In  Art. 


"La  Machine 
I nfernale": 


A  verston  of   the  Oedipus  story  produced  by  Jean  Cocteau   (the  French 
playwright,  novelist,  poet  and  film-maker)  In  1934. 


Lulgl  Pirandel lo 


(1867-1936)  Prominent  Italian  playwright  whose  works  are  at  once  pessimistic 
and  highly  theatrical.  Among  his  most  noted  plays:  "Six  Characters  in  Search 
of  an  Author",  "Enrico  IV",  "Right  You  Are  If  You  Think  You  Are". 


Mahabharata 
/Ramayama 


Specific  Indian  (Sanskrit)  highly  stylized  plays  based  on  epic  Sanskrit  poems. 
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Dora  Mavor  Moore 


(1888-1979)  First  Canadian  to  graduate  from  Louden' s  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art.  A  renowned  actress  and  teacher.  Dora  Mavor  award  named  after  her 
(1981). 


Me  i  odrame 


Miracle  Plays 
Mol lere 


Mol lere's  Plays 

Moral Ity  Plays 

Moscow  Art 
Theatre 

Mystery  Plays 


National  Theatre 
School 


"No  Exit" 


Noel  Coward 


Noh  Theatre 


Oscar  Wilde 


Academy  of 

the  Pear  Orchard 

(The  Pear   Orchard 

Conservatoire) 


Historically,  a  distinct  form  of  popular  drama  (esp.  19th  Century) 
characterized  by  action  and  spectacular  stage  effects  which  employed  music  to 
heighten  dramatic  mood.  Music  gradually  became  less  Important  and  melodrama 
became  synonymous  with  exaggerated  horror,  violence  and  Intrigue,  with  virtue 
ultimately  triumphant. 

Medieval  dramas  based  on  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

(1622-1673)  One  of  the  most  popular  comic  dramatists  of  all  time  (French) 
because  of  his  attempt  at  the  "truthful  depletion  of  people's  vices  and 
follies";  combined  the  farcical  humour  of  commedia  del  I 'arte  with  witty 
dialogue. 

See  Mol lere. 

Medieval  dramas,  using  allegorical  characters,  designed  to  teach  a  lesson. 


Most  famous  Russian  theatre,  established  In  1898  by  Stanislavsky  and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko.  It  promoted  a  "naturalistic"  acting  style  as  opposed  to 
the  acting  style  then  fashionable  In  Russia. 

Short  plays/dramas  of  the  Middle  Ages  based  on  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Often  linked  together  In  production. 


This  school,  located  In  Montreal,  was  founded  In  1960  by  Jean  Gascon. 
Students  aro   selected  through  audition. 

Play  by  Jean  Paul  Sartre  (1905-1980)  In  which  his  existentialist  philosophy  Is 
prominent. 

(1899-1973)  English  actor,  director  and  playwright  noted  for  witty  comedies  of 
manners,  for  revues  such  as  "On  With  the  Dance",  and  for  sentimental  romances 
such  as  "Private  Lives".  "Blithe  Spirit",  written  In  1941,  remains  a  popular 
choice  for  high  school  drama  students. 

Early  Japanese  court  drama,  involving  stylized  ritual,  song  and  dance,  In 
which  all  roles  were  played  by  males— formal Ized  In  the  14th  C. 

(1854-1900)  Controversial  Irish  playwright,  poet,  novelist  most  noted  for 
"Lady  Windermere's  Fan",  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance",  and  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest".  Works  characterized  by  Incisive  wit  and  social  comment. 


Was  established  Ming  Huang  (C.  712-756).  Although  In  later  years  the  term 
"Pear  Orchard"  came  to  be  applied  to  active  profession,  the  conservatoire 
Itself  trained  only  dancers  and  singers. 


V 
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Peter  Weiss  (1916-  )  German  playwright  most  noted  for  "The  Persecution  and 
Assassination  of  Marat  as  Performed  by  the  Inmates  of  the  Asylum  of  Charenton 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Sede",  a  prime  example  of  total  theatre 
or  Theatre  of  Cruelty.  Other  noted  works:  "The  Investigation",  "Song  of  the 
Lusltanlan  Bogey". 


?i 


Punch  and  Judy 
Puppets 


Popular  form  of  English  "satiric"  entertainment  In  the  form  of  the  puppet 
show.  Punch  Is  directly  related  to  earlier  commedla  dell*  arte  figure 
Pu I  cine I  la. 


Real Istic 
Theatre 


Attempts  to  present,  truthfully  and  directly,  the  facts  of  contemporary 
life.  While  elements  of  realism  can  be  found  In  Greek  theatre,  medieval 
theatre  and  Renaissance  theatre,  realism  took  hold  as  a  major  theatre  form  in 
the  late  19th  century...  In  the  works  of  such  playwrights  as  Ibsen,  Strlndberg 
and  Chekov. 


Regional  Theatres 


The  Regional  Theatre  movement  was  Initiated  (Manitoba  Theatre  Centre)  In  the 
1960's  In  Canada  with  a  mandate  that  Regional  Theatres  serve  the  principal 
municipalities  and  tour  their  Immediate  environs.  Grants  are  provided  to 
assist  with  expenses  Incurred. 


Restoration 
Theatre 


English  drama  from  1660-1700,  heroic  tragedies  In  neoclassical  style  and 
comedies  of  manners  which  reflected  a  cynical  view  of  human  nature. 


Richard  Sheridan 


(1751-1816)  Anglo-Irish  playwright,  theatre  manager  and  politician.  Among  his 
most  noted  works:  "The  Rivals",  "The  School  for  Scandal",  "The  Critic"".  (See 
"Comedy  of  Manners"]. 


Ritual 


Story  or  ceremony.  Initially  religious,  being  acted  out — Involving  the 
unlversals  of  costume,  role-playing,  Imitation,  song,  and  dance.  Theatre 
evolved  through  ritual. 


Robin  Phi  1 1 Ips 


British  born  director  (one-time  guest  director  of  Royal  Shakespeare  Company) 
who  was  artistic  director  of  Canada's  Stratford  Festival  from  1975-1980. 


Sanskrit  Plays 


Indian  epic  court  drama.  The  Golden  Age  ■  300-500  B.C. 


Scribe's  "Wei 
Made  Play" 


A  type  of  play  popular  In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  which  combined 
apparent  plausibility  of  Incident  and  surface  realism  with  a  highly 
constructed  and  contrived  plot.  Scribe  was  a  French  playwright  renowned  for 
the  well-made  play. 


Sean  0' Casey       (1880-1964)  Irish  playwright  among  whose  most  noted  works  are  "The  Shadow  of  a 
Gunman",  "Juno  and  the  Paycock",  and  "The  Plough  and  the  Stars". 


Seneca 


(c.  4  B.C.  -  65  A.D.)  Chief  Roman  tragic  writer  given  to  often  grotesque 
spectacle.  It  Is  possible  that  his  plays  were  written  to  be  read,  rather  than 
produced. 


Shadow  Puppets 


Oriental  puppets. 
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"Shakuntala"  (c  400  A.D.)  Sanskrit  play  written  by  Kal tdasa,  greatest  playwright  In 
classical  Indian  literature*  Profound  Influence  later  upon  Goethe. 

Sharon  Pollock  (1936  -  )  One  of  Canada's  major  playwrights,  Ms.  Pollock  Is  also  an  actress 
and  director.  "Walsh"  brought  the  playwright  national  acclaim.  Later  plays 
Include  "The  Komagata  Maru  Incident",  "Generations"  and  "Blood  Relations". 
Plays  for  children  and  for  radio  are  also  counted  among  this  playwright's 
contribution  to  Canadian  drama. 


Sophocles 


(c. 497/6-406    B.C.)    Best   known   of    the   Greek   tragedians, 
the  3rd  speaking  actor  and  expanded  chorus. 


May    have    Introduced 


Stage   Innovations     For  example  -  Aleottl's  use  of  "flat  wings"   (ca.   1606) 

-  Torelll's  pole  and  chariot   (ca.   1645) 

-  Sabbattlnl's     Manual       for     Constructing     Theatrical      Scenes      and 
Machines   (1638) 

-  The  raked  stage 

-  horseshoe  galleries 

-  proscenium  arch 

-  Teatro  Ollmplco   In  Vlcenza,    Italy  (1584) 

-  Groove  system  of  scene  changes 

-  Elizabethan  public  playhouse  (The  Globe  -  1599) 

-  front  curtains 

-  perspective 

-  electricity 


Stratford 
Festival 


An  Internationally  acclaimed  drama  festival  which  offers  classical  plays, 
modern  plays,  and  musical  productions*  It  opened  In  1953  with  Tyrone  Guthrie 
as  artistic  director.  Subsequent  artistic  directors  Include  Michael  Lang ham, 
Jean  Gascon,  Robin  Phillips,  John  Hlrsch  and  John  Neville.  The  Stratford 
Festival  continues  to  be  an  Important  factor  In  the  development  of  Canadian 
theatre.  Such  actors  as  William  Hutt,  Douglas  Campbell,  Frances  Hyland,  Kate 
Reld  and  Christopher  Plummer  have  all  performed  here. 


V 


Surreal  Ism 


An  extremist  movement  of  the  1920's  In  literature  and  the  arts.  It  was 
characterized  by  the  use  of  dream-like  fantastic  and  distorted  images,  events 
and     dialogue     emerging      from     the     subconscious.  Surrealism     was     directly 

Influenced  by  emerging  psychoanalytic  theories. 


The  term  was  Invented  by  Gulllaume  Apol line  ire  as  a  contraction  of  "super- 
realism". In  theatre,  surrealism  was  foreshadowed  by  Alfred  Jarry's  "Ubu  Roi" 
and    It  greatly    influenced  Theatre  of  the  Absurd   and  Theatre  of   Cruelty. 


Tennessee 
Wl  1 1  lams 


(1911-1985)  Major  American  playwright  whose  works  tend  toward  "selective 
realism",  a  blend  of  lyricism  and  atmosphere  with  grit  and  tragedy.  Among  his 
most  noted  works:  "The  Glass  Menagerie",  "A  Streetcar  Named  Desire",  "Cat  on 
a  Hot  Tin  Roof",   "Suddenly  Last  Summer". 
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The  Chekhov  Play  The  Chekhov  play  typically  Involves  a  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  comic, 
and  masterly  treatment  of  character,  atmosphere,  and  situation.  Chekhov  wrote 
with  great  economy;  "No  one  has  known  better  what  to  include  and  what  to 
leave  out."  The  dialogue  reflects  the  normal,  simple  everyday  style  of 
speech. 


The  Dominion 
Drama  Festival 


Formed  In  1932,  It  attempted  to  coordinate  and  give  focus  to  amateur  theatre 
activity  In  Canada.  It  organized  bilingual  competitions  and  regional  drama 
festivals  from  which  the  best  product-Ions  were  selected  to  compete  in  the 
annual  final,  held  In  a  different  city  each  year.  It  was  succeeded  In  1970  by 
Theatre  Canada.  The  D.D.F.  helped  create  the  circumstances  that  made  possible 
fully  professional  theatre  In  Canada. 


"The  Imaginary 
Inval Id" 


Play  by  Mo I  I ere  (1622-1673). 


The  Melnlngen 
Players 


Founded  and  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Me I n I ngen  (Germany),  the  Meiningen 
Players  became,  between  1874  and  1890,  a  highly  regarded  company.  Work 
characterized  by  long  rehearsal  periods,  youthful  performers,  and  historical 
accuracy. 


The  Peking  Opera 


A  highly  formalized  and  symbolic  type  of  Chinese  theatre,  originating  In  the 
19th  century,  characteristically  filled  with  song,  dance  and  acrobatics. 


Theatre  In 
Athens 


The  City  Dionpla,  a  festival  honouring  Dionysus.   Evolved  Into  a  festival  of 
tragedies.   Development  of  theatre  In  Athens  during  the  Golden  Age. 


Roman  Theatre     Often  characterized  by  violent  spectacle/excesses.    Comedy  ascended  as  a 
theatre  form,  and  the  Roman  Influence  continues  to  the  present  day. 


The  York  Cycle 


A  series  of  "mystery"  plays  written  In  the  vernacular  to  appeal  to  large 
aud lences. 


Theatre  Canada 


Succeeded  the  Dominion  Drama  Festival  In  1970  and  lasted  until  1978. 


Theatre  Sports 


Structured  of   competitive   Improvisation  developed  by  director, 
playwright  Keith  Johnstone  which  Is  often  used  for  actor  training. 


teacher, 


Theatre  at 
Epldaurus 


One  of  the  best  preserved  of  ancient  Greek  amphitheatres. 


Theatre  for  Young 
Aud  lences 


Plays  written  and  performed  specifically  for  children  and  youth.  This  genre 
emerged  In  Russia  In  the  20th  century  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
Western  world.  Vancouver's  Holiday  Theatre,  founded  In  1953  was  the  first 
Canadian  theatre  to  specialize  In  Theatre  for  Young  Audiences.  In  the  1970' s 
Rex  Deverel I  was  hired  by  the  Globe  Theatre  (Regina)  as  Canada's  first 
playwright  In  residence  assigned  to  write  plays  for  children. 
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Theatre  of  the 
Absurd 


Describes  a  type  of  theatre  popular  In  the  1950's-60's  which  demonstrated  the 
essential  "absurdity"  of  the  human  condition.  Beckett's  "Waiting  for  Godot" 
Is  a  prime  example. 


Theatrical  Ism  A  writing  and  production  style  which  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the 
Imaginative  use  of  the  conventions,  artifices  and  exaggerations  of  the  stage, 
as  opposed  to  realism. 

Thornton  Wilder  (1897-1975)  American  novelist  and  playwright.  Among  his  most  noted  works: 
"Our  Town",  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth"  (both  Pulitzer  Prize  winners). 


Vaudevl I le 


Stage  entertainment  consisting  of  varied  acts,  usually  unrelated,  usually 
brief,  such  as  skits,  songs,  dances  and  acrobatic  feats. 


William  Inge  (1913-1973)  An  American  playwright  notable  for  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
play,  "Picnic"  and  for  "Come  Back  Little  Sheba",  "The  Dark  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stairs",  and  "Bus  Stop".  All  were  filmed. 


Will  lam 
Shakespeare 


(1564-1616)  The  supreme  dramatist  in  the  English  language. 


TtCATRE  STUDIES 
EVALUATION 


The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1.  recognize  the  evolution  of  theatre  as  a  traditional  art  form  (e.g.,  ritual,  miracle  plays, 
Chautauqua) • 


I 


2.  recognize  standard  theatre  terminology  (e.g.,  perlaktols,  proscenium,  expressionism). 

3.  recognize  technical   Innovations  In  the  Ml— tre  (e.g.,  mask,  pageant  wagon,  electrical 
I ightlng). 

4.  recognize  that  plays  have  dramatic  structure  (e.g.,  Greek  tragedy,  Elizabethan  comedy, 
Absurdist  plays) . 

5.  recognize  elements  of  tragedy  and  caeedy  (e.g.,  hubris,  catharsis,  stock  characters). 

6.  recognize  reel isa  and  selected  other  significant  Iheatie  styles  (e.g.,  Kabukl,  theatrical  Ism, 
symbol  Ism) . 

7.  recognize  the  elements  of  critique  (e.g.,  purpose,  dramatic  structure,  distinguishing  between 
fact  and  opinion). 

Non-Requ 1  red 

8.  examine    the    evolution   of    theatre   as    a    traditional    art    form    (e.g.,    the    Coronation    Festival, 
the  Renaissance,    theatre   for   young  audiences). 

9.  examine  standard   theatre  history  terminology   (e.g.,   deus  ex  machine,   plot,   vandevllle). 
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10.  examine   technical   Innovations   In  the  theatre   (e.g.,   trap  door,   playhouse,   computer 
appl  i cat  Ions) • 

11.  examine  dramatic  structure  of  a  play  (e.g.,  Roman  Comedy,  Morality  play,  Epic  theatre). 

12.  examine  elements  of  tragedy  and  ccaedy  (e.g.,  social  observation,  protagonist,  climax). 

13.  examine  realist  and  selected  other  significant  theatre  styles  (e.g.,  Sanskrit  plays, 
melodrama,  Ibsen). 

14.  examine  the  elements  of  critique  (e.g.,  originality.  Integrity,  production  values). 

15.  apply  knowledge  of  evolution  of  theatre  as  a  traditional  art  from  (e.g.,  DESIGN,  PLAYWRITING, 
ACTING). 

16.  apply  knowledge  of  standard  theatre  history  terminology  (e.g.,  critiquing,  DIRECTING, 
PLAYWRITING). 

17.  apply  knowledge  of  technical  Innovations  In  the  theatre  (e.g.,  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN, 
PLAYWRITING,  ACTING). 

18.  apply  knowledge  of  draaatlc  structure  of  a  play  (critiquing,  DIRECTING,  PLAYWRITING). 

19.  apply  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy  (e.g.,  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN, 
ACTING,  PLAYWRITING). 

20.  apply  knowledge  of  realisa  and  selected  other  significant  theatre  styles  (DESIGN,  DIRECTING, 
ACTING). 

21.  apply  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  critique  (e.g.  style,  worthiness,  quality). 

THEATRE  STUDIES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Basic  Resource: 


Wilson,  Edwin.  The  Theatre  Experience,  3rd  ed.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1985. 

This  book  Is  an  excel  lent  reference  text,  not  because  It  provides  In-depth  Information,  but 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  few  books  that  attempts  to  survey  all  the  elements  that  comprise  the 
theatre  experience. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  key  role  that  the  audience  plays  In  a  theatre  event,  the  link  between 

theatre  and  culture,  and  the  role  of  the  critic. 

Part  II  covers  theatrical  genres— tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  tragicomedy. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  playwright,  dramatic  structure  and  characters. 

Part  IV  deals  with  acting  and  directing. 

Part  V  deals  with  the  element  of  design:   environmental,  visual  and  aural.   Included  are 

chapters  on  stage  types,  stage  scenery,  lighting  and  sound,  costume  and  makeup. 

Part  VI  explains  how  all  the  elements  are  brought  together  In  the  production  of  the  play. 

There  are  five  appendices  to  the  book.  The  first  deals  with  theories  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
the  second  with  technical  terms,  the  third  with  major  theatrical  forms  and  movements,  the 
fourth  with  the  parallels  between  the  theatre  and  society,  politics  and  culture  throughout 
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history,  and  "he  fifth  with  the  distinction  between  realism  and  non-realism  In  story, 
structure,  characters,  acting,  language,  scenery,  lighting,  costumes  and  makeup. 

The  book  contains  useful  footnotes  for  each  chapter  and  Is  punctuated  with  excerpts, 
analyses,  and  pictorials  of  well-known  plays,  productions  and  Broadway  stars. 


Recommended  Resources; 

Wilson,  Edwin  and  Alwln  Gol farb.    Living  Theatre:    An  Introduction  to  Theatre  History. 
Montreal:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1983. 

This  text  contains  superb  historical /culture I  time-line  charts,  a  comprehensive  glossary  of 
theatrical  terms,  a  very  useful  pronunciation  guide  to  theatrical  places  and  names,  an 
appendix  of  related  plays,  and  a  fine,  by  chapter  selected  bibliography.  It  Is  written  In  a 
clear,  concise,  easily  read  style.  A  better  theatre  history  source,  for  student  and  teacher 
alike,  would  be  difficult  to  flnd.A 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  Canadian  Theatre. 


V. 
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TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE 


"Masks,  costumes,  lights,  sound  end  scenery  -  these  combine  with  the  actions  of  the 
performers  and  the  words  of  the  script  to  create  a  special  moment  of  theatre" 

Definition:  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  Is  the  appropriate  selection,  construction  and  manipulation 
of  those  staging  variables  which  visually  and  aurally  support  the  performer  and  the  needs  of  the 
production. 

Pre-requl site:   No  pre- requisite* 

Approach:  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated, 
us  I  ng  any  appropriate  discipline,  component,  form  and/or  activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  singly  or  In  combination,  as 
appropriate.  Many  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive, 
affective,  or  psychomotor  domain. 

Required:   Drama  10  -  All  required  skills  of  any  two  components. 

Drama  20  -  Al I  required  skills  of  an  additional  two  components. 
Drama  30  -  All  required  skills  of  the  remaining  three  components. 


costume 

1                  1 
|  makeup 

1 

1  Ightlng 

Manaqem 

errt 

properties 

set 

|    Component 

business 

1 

house 

1 

1 
1 

stage 

|    sound    | 

|   Required 
|    Skills 

#W8 

|    11-flO 
1 

#1-#9 

#W5 

1 

1 
1 

#1-#5 

§\-*9 

.#1-#11 

|    #1-#8    | 

Elective:    Non-required  skills  may  be  considered  for  elective  studies,  consistent  with  the  Alberta 
Education  policy  regarding  "elective"  (see  p.   ). 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  TECHNICAL 
THEATRE/DES IGN  lesson  plans  which  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive, 
affective  or  psychomotor  emphases. 

Safety:  At  all  times,  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  Is  the 
teacher' s. 


Special  Information:  In  general,  each  component  of  this  discipline  Is  structured  to  move  from 
understanding  technical  skills,  through  the  development  of  application  skills,  to  the  Integration 
of  design  concepts.  While  the  required  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  skills  can  be  taught  without 
specialized  equipment  and  space,  work  In  subsequent  skills  will  require  specialized  equipment  and 
spaces. 


C 


SKILLS  FORMAT  EXPLANATION 


J 


TECHNICAL  THEATRE  /  DESI6N  DISCIPLINE 
SKILLS 

LDHTMO: 
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TEOMICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLIfC  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

costume 

The  student  should: 

1 . 

understand  purpose  of  costume* 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  17 

"Costumes". 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Uqhtlnq,  Sound, 

Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  22,  "Costume 

and  Makeup  Related  to  Scenography". 

2. 

understand  importance  of  Illusion  In  costume  design. 

Scene  Desian,  Staae  Lightinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
as  Art".  The  Theatre  Experience, 
Ch.  2,  "The  Imagination  of  the 
Audience". 

3. 

understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  in  costume  design. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  17, 
"Costumes".  Scene  Design,  Staqe 
LIqhtinq,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeuo, 
Ch.  1,  "Theatre  as  Art". 

4. 

Know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staae  Liahtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  25,  "The 
Costume  Crew". 

5. 

understand  symbolism  and  psychological  implications  of  colour, 
texture,  1  Ine,  and  shape. 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeuo,  Ch.  2, 
"Line",  Ch.  3,  "Form",  Ch.  4, 
"Colour  Basics". 

6. 

understand  value  of  the  sketch  as  a  tool  In  creating  and 
communicating  ideas  in  costume  design. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staae  Liqhtinq,  Sour 
Costume,  and  Makeup,  Ch.  23,      v-- 
"Scenographic  Control  of  Costume". 

7. 

understand  techniques  of  costume  organization,  care, 
maintenance,  cleaning  and  storage. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  MakeuD,  Ch.  25,  "The 
Costume  Crew". 

8. 

prepare  rough  costuee  plot  based  on  a  script. 
NON-RE 0U 1  RED 

The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook, 
Ch.  2,  "The  Production". 

9. 

compare  various  costume  mater  la  1 s:  weight,  texture, 
give,  appearance  on  stage. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staae  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume,  and  Makeuo,  Ch.  24, 
"Technology  of  Costume 
Construction". 

10. 

understand  effects  of  coloured  light  on  a  variety  of  costume 
mater  i  a  1 s • 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  20,  "Physics 
and  Physiology  of  Colour". 
[Table  20.2) 

11. 

select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  costume  materials,  e.g., 
paper,  old  clothing,  garbage  bags,  fabric,  foam. 
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TECHNICAL  TTCATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

costume 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

12.  demonstrate  skill  In  the  use  of  appropriate  tools,  e.g.,  sewing  machine, 
glue  gun,  steam  Iron,  staple  gun. 


13.  demonstrate  basic  skills  of  costume  construction,  e.g.,  taking 
measurements,  cutting,  draping,  assembling,  fitting  and 
finishing. 


14.  understand  that  materials  can  be  substituted  to  create  certain 
effects  Inexpensively. 


15.  understand  the  relationship  of  costume  design  to  directorial  concept. 


16.  recognize  the  relationship  of  costume  design  to  the  style  of 
production. 


^^17.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  costume  design, 
P    e.g.,  mask,  neutral  costume. 

18.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 


19.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget, 
facility,  personnel  and  time. 

20.  read  script  for  clues  to  costume  design. 


21.  produce  a  rendering  of  a  costume  design. 


22.  construct  a  costume  from  a  design. 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  24, 
"Technology  of  Costume 
Construction". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  24 , 
"Technology  of  Costume 
Construction". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch .  24, 
"Technology  of  Costume 
Construction". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
As  Art". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch .  2,  "The 
Scenographic  Process".  The  Theatre 
Exper lence,  Ch .  17,  "Costumes". 


The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook, 
Ch.  3,  "Costume  Research". 


The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook, 
Ch.  1 ,  "The  Playscript". 

The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook 
Ch.  5,  "Final  Sketches". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume,  and  Makeup,  Ch .  24, 
"Technology  of  Costume 
Construction". 
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TEOMICAL  TtCATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

makeup 

The  student  should: 

!  . 

understand  purpose  of  makeup. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Llghtlnq,  Sound, 

Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  26, 
"Makeup".  The  Theatre  Experience, 

Ch.  17,  "Costumes". 

2. 

understand  Importance  of  Illusion  In  makeup  design. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  LIqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
as  Art". 

3. 

understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  In  makeup  design. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Stage  LIqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1.  "Theatre 
as  Art". 

4. 

show  awareness  of  need  for  safety  and  cleanliness  when  working  with 
makeup • 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  LIqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  26, 
"Makeup". 

5. 

examine  physical  structure  of  the  face. 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeuo,  Ch.  3, 
"Form" . 

6. 

comp 1 1 e  makeup  morgue. 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  7, 
"Reading  the  Human  Face",  Ch.  9, 
"Preparing  the  Facial  Map". 

7. 

identify  basic  makeup  supplies:  bases,  liners,  powders,  cleansers, 
brushes,  sponges,  crepe  hair,  adheslves. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  llqhtlng,  Sound  - 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  26,       | 
"Makeup".                    \^_ 
Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  3, 
"Form" . 

8. 

differentiate  between  abstract,  straight,  character  makeups. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 

Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch .  26 , 

"Makeup". 

"Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  3, 

"Form" . 

9. 

understand  of  symbolism  and  psychological  implications  of  colour, 
texture,  1 Ine,  and  shape. 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  2, 
"Line",  Ch.  3,  "Form",  Ch.  4, 
"Colour  Basics". 

10. 

prepare  makeup  chart  for  a  specific  character. 
NON-REQUIRED 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  8, 
"Facial  Maps"  and  Ch.  9,  "Preparing 
the  Facial  Map". 

11. 

recognize  and  use  different  makeup  materials,  e.g.,  greasepaint, 
pancake,  cream,  1 (quid. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  26, 
"Makeup".  Creative  Theatrical 
Makeup ,  Ch.  12,  "Makeup  Products". 

12. 

demonstrate  basic  application  techniques. 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeuo,  Ch.  3, 
"Form"  and  Ch.  6,  "Using  Colour". 
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TECmiCAL  T>€ATR£/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE   SKILLS 

makeup 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

13.  demonstrate  basic  principles  of  light  and  shadow  In  makeup. 

14.  apply  abstract,  straight  and  character  makeups. 

15.  practise  proper  use,  care,  and  storage  of  makeup  supplies  and 
appl icators. 

16.  create  special  effects  with  makeup,  e.g.,  bruises,  cuts,  blood,  scars, 
missing  teeth,  black  eyes. 

17.  utilize  hair  to  enhance  character,  e.g.,  colour,  style,  moustaches, 
beards,  wigs. 

18.  understand  relationship  of  makeup  design  to  directorial  concept. 

19.  recognize  the  relationship  of  makeup  design  to  the  style  of  production. 


20.  understand  various  conventions  applicable  to  makeup  design,  e.g., 

^^     clown  makeups,  classical  mime  white  face. 

21.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 


22.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget, 
facility,  personnel  and  time. 

23.  read  script  for  clues  to  makeup  design. 


24.  chart  and  design  makeup  for  character (s)  In  a  play. 


25.  understand  differences  in  stage,  television  and  film  makeup. 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  26 , 
"Makeup".   Creative  Theatrical 
Makeup,  Ch.  3,  "Form". 


Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  12, 
"Makeup  Products". 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch .  12, 
"Makeup  Products". 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch .  12, 
"Makeup  Products". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
As  Art". 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  8, 
"Facial  Maps". 


Creat 1 ve  Theatr i ca I  Makeup ,  Ch.  8, 
"Facial  Maps".   Scene  Design,  Stage 
Lighting,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeup, 
Ch.  26,  "Makeup". 


Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  9, 
"Preparing  the  Facial  Map". 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  9, 
"Facial  Maps",  Ch.  9,  "Preparing  the 
Facial  Map",  Ch.  10,  "Constructing 
the  Facial  Map". 
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TECtMICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

1 Ightlng 

The  student  should: 

1 . 

understand  purpose  of  stage  1 Ightlng. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  16. 
"Lighting  and  Sound". 

2. 

understand  importance  of  Illusion  In  lighting  design. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtlnq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
As  Art"  The  Theatre  Experience, 
Ch.  2,  "The  Imagination  of  the 
Aud  ience". 

3. 

understand  Importance  of  artistic  unity  In  1 Ightlng  design. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  16, 
"Lighting  and  Sound". 

4. 

know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Stage  lightinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  29, 
"Electricity  and  Electrical  Safety", 
Ch.  6,  "Safety  in  the  Theatre". 

5. 

understand  functions  of  standard  lighting  Instruments;  flood. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtlnq,  Sound, 

fresnel,  ellipsoidal,  folio*  spotlight,  border  lights. 

Costume  and  MakeuD ,  Ch.  31, 
"Lighting  Equipment". 
Glossary. 

6. 

understand  functions  of:   gels,  barn  doors,  gobos,  c— clamps. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  liqhtinq,  Sound, 

shutters. 

Costume  and  MakeuD ,  Ch.  30, 
"Producing  and  Using  Light  on  the 

Stage",  Ch.  33,  "Procedures  for   <« 
Lighting  Crews".                \^ 

7. 

understand  basic  functions  of  lighting  control  systems. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  MaKeup ,  Ch .  32 , 
"Lighting  Control". 

8. 

understand  symbolism  and  psychological  implications  of  colour 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  16, 

angle,  intensity  and  timing  In  creating  mood. 

"Lighting  and  Sound". 

9. 

understand  that  gels  affect  the  way  colour  In  scenery,  costume  and 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtlnq,  Sound, 

makeup  is  perceived. 

Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  30, 
"Producing  and  Using  Light  on 
Stage",  Ch.  19,  "Colour  and 
Scenography". 

10. 

demonstrate  safe  and  proper  care  in  handling  and  maintaining  available 
lighting  Instruments. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtlnq,  Sound, 

Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  29, 

"Electricity  and  Electrical  Safety", 

Ch.  30,  "Producing  and 

Using  Light  on  the  Stage",  Ch.  31, 
"Lighting  Equipment". 

NON-REQUIRED 

11. 

operate  available  lighting  control  system. 
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TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

I  Ightlng 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

12.  recognize  lighting  Instr 
stage,  lighting  trees. 


t  locations:  FOH,  side  ports,  on 


13.   hang  and   focus  available   lighting    Instruments. 


14.  create  washes,  highlighting,  two  point/three  point  lighting. 


15.  create  special  effects  with  light,  e.g.,  gobos,  scrle,  scene 
projector,  source  lighting,  blacklight. 


16.  understand  the  relationship  of  lighting  design  to  directorial  concept. 


17.  recognize  the  relationship  of  lighting  design  to  the  style  of 
production. 


18.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  lighting 
design,  e.g.,  fol lowspot  in  musical  theatre,  side  I Ightlng  In  dance. 

19.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

20.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget, 
equipment,  facility,  personnel,  and  time. 

21.  understand  how  manipulation  of  colour.  Intensity,  and  placement 
achieves  balance,  variety  and  focus. 


22.  read  script  for  clues  tc  lighting  design. 

23.  prepare  lighting  plot  in  relation  to  a  production  ground  plan. 

24.  prepare  cue  sheet  for  a  specific  project. 


• 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  28 , 
"Lighting  Positions". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch.  30, 
"Producing  and  Using  Light  on  the 
Stage",  Ch.  31 ,  "Lighting 
Equipment". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  30, 
"Producing  and  Using  Lighting  on  the 
Stage" . 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  I,  "Theatre 
As  Art". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  2,  "The 
Scenographic  Process".  The  Theatre 
Exper  ience,  Ch.  16,  "Lighting  and 
Sound". 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  30, 
"Producing  and  Using  Light  on  the 
Stage" . 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  27, 
"Lighting  and  Scenography". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  33 , 
"Procedures  for  Lighting  Crews". 
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TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

management  (business) 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 
1 .  understand  duties  of  business  management  staff. 


2.  understand  importance  and  procedures  of  script  ordering 
and  royalty  payment. 

3.  understand  importance  of  record  keeping  and  box  office  procedures. 


4.  understand  importance  of  effective  publ Iclty 
techn  i  ques/ procedures • 


5.  understand  appropriate  audience  development  techniques. 

NON-REQUIRED 

6.  perform  appropriate  business  management  duties  for  a 
specific  project. 


Stagecr afters'  Handbook:  A  Guide  for 
Theatre  Technicians,  Ch.  12,  "The 
Business  Manager". 

Script  catalogues. 


Stagecrafters'  Handbook:  A  Guide  for 
Theatre  Technicians,  Ch.  12,  "The 
Business  Manager". 

Stagecrafters'  Handbook:  A  Guide  for 
Theatre  Technicians,  Ch.  10,  "The 
Publ Icity  Crew". 

Glossary 


Glossary 


(    • 
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TECWICAL  T>CATR£/DESIGN  DISCIPLI«   SKILLS 

management    (house) 


Suggested   Sources 


The  student  should: 

1.      understand  duties  of   house  ■onager   and   house  management   staff 


2.      know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 


NON-REQUIRED 


3.   utilize  appropriate  techniques  of  people  management  and  proper 
channels  of  authority. 


4.  ensure  appropriate  entry  and  seating  arrangements  for  an  audience. 

5.  demonstrate  appropriate  house  management  duties,  e.g.,  ushering, 
programme  organization,  foyer  displays,  intermission. 


> 


Stage  Management:      A  Guidebook 
of   Practical    Techniques,   Ch.    16, 
"Working  With  the  House  Manager". 
Stagecrafters'    Handbook:      A 
Guide   for   Theatre  Technicians, 
Ch.    11,    The  House  Manager". 

Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume   and   Makeup,    Ch.   6,    "Safety 
In   the  Theatre". 


Stagecrafters'    Handbook:      A  Guide 
for   Theatre  Technicians,    Ch .    11, 
"The  House  Manager". 


Stagecrafters'    Handbook:      A  Guide 
for    Theatre   Technicians,    Ch .    11, 
"The     House  Manager". 
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TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

management  (stage) 


The  student  should: 

1.  understand  purpose  and  duties  of  the  stage  aaneger. 

2.  recognize  and  use  basic  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  terminology. 

3.  understand  duties  of  technical  crews:   lighting,  sound,  makeup, 
costumes,  set,  stage,  properties. 

4.  know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 


5.  understand  need  for  continuous  communication  between  the 
stage  •onager  and  technical  crews  during  performance. 


NON-REQUIRED 

6.  utilize  appropriate  techniques  of  people  management  and  proper 
channels  of  authority. 


7.  produce  and  interpret  prompt  book  for  a  specific  project. 


8.  demonstrate  spiking. 


9.  recognize  various  types  of  communication  devices,  e.g.,  headsets, 
two-way  radio  equipment,  telephones,  hand  signals. 

10.  demonstrate  appropriate  cueing  techniques  for  a  specific  project. 


1.  perform  appropriate  stage  management  duties  for  a  specific  project. 


Suggested  Sources 


Scene  Oelsqn,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch.  5,  "How  The 
Producing  Theatre  Is  Organized". 

Glossary. 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup, 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  6,  "Safety 
In  the  Theatre". 

Stage  Management:  A  Guide  of 
Practical  Techniques,  Ch.  8, 
"Runn I ng  the  Show" . 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  5,  "How  the 
Producing  Theatre  is  Organized". 


Stage  Management:  A  Guide  of 
Practical  Technigues,  Ch .  4„ 
"Getting  the  Play  and  Understand! 
It". 

Stage  Management:  A  Guide  of 
Practical  Techniques,  Ch.  6, 
"Rehearsal  Procedure". 


V. 


Stage  Management:      A  Guide  of 
Practical    Technigues,    Ch .   8 , 
"Running   the  Show". 
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f^           TECWICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

Suggested  Sources 

properties 

The  student  should: 

1.  understand  purpose  of  stage  properties. 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Desiqn,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties". 

2.  understand  Importance  of  illusion  In  properties  design. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtlnq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
as  Art". 

3.  understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  in  properties  design. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties". 

4.  know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

Scene  Desiqn  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup  Ch.  6  "Safety  in 
the  Theatre". 

5.  recognize  different  types  of  properties:  set  properties,  hand 
properties,  rehearsal  properties. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties". 
Ch.  17,  "The  Property  Crew". 

1 

6.  understand  symbolism  and  psychological  Implications  of  colour, 
texture  and  shape. 

| 

Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  2, 
"Line",  Ch.  3,  "Form",  Ch.  4, 
"Colour  Basics". 

P 
7.  develop  properties  list  for  a  specific  script. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  17,  "The 
Property  Crew". 

8.  recognize  need  for  developing  and  maintaining  properties 
Inventories. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  17,  "The 
Property  Crew". 

9.   identify  external  sources  for  property  loan/rental. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Lightinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  17,  "The 
Property  Crew". 

NON-REQUIRED 

10.  understand  that  the  use  of  a  property  affects  its  construction. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties", 
Ch.  17,  "The  Property  Crew". 

11.  demonstrate  skill  in  operating  appropriate  tools. 

12.  select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  construction  materials. 

Create  Your  Own  Staqe  Props. 

13.  demonstrate  basic  construction  skills  e.g.,  measuring,  squaring, 
cutting,  nailing,  gluing. 

Scene  Desiqn,  Staae  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  8,  "Working 
in  the  Scene  Shop". 

» 

1 
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TECHNICAL  ntATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS 

properties 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

14.  demonstrate  techniques  of  property  decoration. 


15.  understand  the  relationship  of  properties  design  to  directorial 
concept* 


16.  recognize  the  relationship  of  properties  design  to  the  style 
of  production. 


17.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  properties 
design,  e.g.,  breakaway  glass,  use  of  coloured  water  for  liquor. 

18.  understand  Importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 


19.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget, 
equipment,  facility,  personnel  end  time. 

20.  read  script  for  clues  to  property  design. 

21.  produce  and  interpret  working  drawings  of  a  property  design, 
complete  with  material  specifications  and  construction  details. 

22.  construct  and  decorate  a  stage  property. 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch.  21,  "Scene 
Painting". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties". 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  15, 
" Scener y" .  Scene  Pes  i  qn ,  Stage 
Lighting,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeup, 
Ch.  2,  "The  Scenographic  Process". 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,  Ch.  16, 
"Scenography  and  Properties". 


Create  Your  Own  Stage  Props ■ 


Create  Your  Own  Stage  Props. 


^. 
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Suggested  Sources 

set 

The  student  should: 

i . 

understand  purpose  of  stage  scenery. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  15, 
"Scenery". 

2. 

understand  Importance  of  Illusion  In  set  design. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
as  Art". 

3. 

understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  In  set  design. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch.  15, 
"Scenery".   Scene  Design,  Staae 
Llqhtinq,  Sound,  Costume  and  MakeuD , 
Ch.  1,  "Theatre  as  Art". 

4. 

recognize  and  use  theatre  terminology  related  to  the  proscenium  stage. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  "Appendix 
#2".  Scene  Desiqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq, 
Sound,  Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  3, 
"The  Proscenium  Theatre". 

5. 

know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

Scene  Design,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  6,  "Safety 
In  the  Theatre". 

6. 

1 

recognize  different  types  of  stages:   proscenium,  apron,  thrust,  arena, 
flexible. 

The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch .  14, 
"Stage  Spaces".   Scene  Desian,  Staae 

N 

Liqhtinq,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeuo , 
Ch.  3,  "Proscenium",  Ch •  4,  "New 
Theatrical  Forms". 

7. 

understand  symbolism  and  psychological  Implications  of  colour 
texture,  1 ine,  mass  and  form. 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  7,  "Composition". 
Creative  Theatrical  Makeup,  Ch.  2, 
"Line",  Ch.  3,  "Form",  Ch.  4, 
"Colour  Basics". 

8. 

recognize  different  types  of  scenery:  bare  stage,  curtain  set,  drop 
and  wing  set,  hox  set,  unit  set,  suggestive  or  selective  set,  flats, 
projections,  scries,  cyclorana. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Staqe  Liqhtinq,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  9,  "Soft 
Scenery".  Ch.  10,  "Hard  Scenery". 
The  Theatre  Experience,  Ch .  15, 
"Scenery". 
Glossary. 

9. 

understand  and  use  scale. 

Scene  Deslqn,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  7,  "Plans 
for  Scenery  Construction". 

10. 

understand  and  use  ground  plans. 

11  . 

understand  proper  placement  of  stage  scenery:  balancing,  angling, 
■asking,  sight  lines,  backdrops,  scries. 

Glossary. 

• 

| 
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TECWICAL  TtEATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE   SKILLS 

set 


Suggested   Sources 


The  student  should: 

NQN-REQU I  RED 

12.  demonstrate  skill  In  operating  appropriate  tools. 

13.  select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  construction  materials. 

14.  demonstrate  basic  construction  skills,  e.g.,  measuring,  squaring, 
cutting,  nailing,  gluing. 


15.  understand  the  mechanics  of  constructing  standard  set  units,  e.g., 
flats,  doors,  windows,  stairs,  ramps,  platforms. 


16.  demonstrate  different  painting  and  texturing  techniques. 


17.  understand  proper  techniques  in  mounting,  moving  and  striking  a  set. 


18.  understand  the  relationship  of  set  design  to  directorial  concept. 


19.  recognize  the  relationship  of  set  design  to  the  style  of  production. 


20.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  set  design,  e.g., 
fourth  wall,  suggested  scenery,  something  painted  black  to  mean 

it  is  not  there. 

21 .  understand    importance  of   authenticity  and  research. 


22.  understand   how  manipulation  of  colour,   texture,    line,  mass  and    form 
achieves  balance,   variety  and   focus. 

23.  understand   how  design  possibilities  are   limited  by  safety,   budget, 
equipment,    facility,   personnel    and   time. 

24.  read   script   for  clues  to  set  design. 

25.  sketch  a  variety  of   set  design    Ideas. 


Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.   8,   "Working 
In  the  Scene  Shop". 

Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume  and   Makeup,   Ch.  9,    "Soft 
Scenery",   Ch.    10,    "Hard   Scenery", 
Ch.    12,   "Weight-Bearing  Three- 
Oimenslonal    Scenery". 

Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume  and   Makeup ,   Ch.   21,    "Scene 
Painting". 

Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume  and   Makeup ,   Ch.    14, 
"Shifting   Scenery". 
The  Theatre  Experience,   Ch.    13,   "The 
Director",   Ch.    15,    "Scenery". 
Scene  Design,    Stage  Lighting,    Sou^' 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.    1,    "Theatr,^^ 
As  Art". 

The  Theatre  Experience,   Ch.    15, 
"Scenery".      Scene  Design,    Stage 
Lighting,    Sound,   Costume  and   Makeup, 
Ch.   2,   "The  Scenographic  Process". 


Fundamentals  of   Play  Directing, 
Ch.   7,    "Composition". 
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TECWICAL  7>EATRE/DESIGN  DISCIPLIJC   SKILLS 

set 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

26.  produce  a  three-diaenslonal  drawing  and  rendering. 

27.  produce  a  ground  plan  of  a  set  design. 

28.  understand  functions  of  working  drawings  and  elevations. 

29.  produce  a  model  of  a  set  design. 


30.  interpret  a  model  of  a  set  design. 


Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  7,  "Plans 
for  Scenery  Construction",  Ch.  20, 
"Physics  and  Physiology  of  Colour". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume,  and  Makeup,  Ch.  7,  "Plans 
for  Scenery  Construction". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume,  and  Makeup,  Ch .  7,  "Plans 
for  Scenery  Construction". 

Theory  and  Craft  of  the  Scenographic 
Model ,  Ch.  5,  "The  Model  Stage  Unit: 
Its  Construction  and  Use". 
Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  7,  "Plans 
for  Scenery  Construction". 
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Suggested   Sources 

sound 

The  student  should: 

1 , 

understand  purpose  of  stage  sound. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Llqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeuo,    Ch.34,   "Sound   as 
Part  of  Theatre.,    Ch.   38,   "The   Sound 
Crew",   The  Theatre  Experience, 
Ch.    16,   "Lighting   and   Sound". 

2. 

understand    Importance  of    Illusion   In   sound  design. 

The  Theatre  Experience, 

Ch.   2,    "The    Imagination  of  the 

Audience". 

3. 

understand    importance  of  artistic  unity   in   sound  design. 

The  Theatre  Experience,   Ch.    16 
"Lighting  and   Sound". 

4. 

know  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Llqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.   29, 
"Electricity  and  Electrical    Safety". 

5. 

understand  the  basic  advantages  and   1  Imitations  of  sound 
equipment,   e.g.,   reel-to-reel    tape  recorders,  cassette 
tape  recorders ,   turn  tab  1 es ,   compact  d 1 sc  pi  avers , 
amplifiers,   mixers,  microphones  and   speakers. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Llghtinq,    Sound, 
Costume   and   Makeuo,    Ch.    36, 
"Electronic  Control    of   Sound". 
Ch.   37,   "Sound   Equipment   for   the 
Theatre" . 

6. 

understand  that  acoustics  of  a  space  affect  sound* 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Liqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup ,   Ch .   35 , 
"Acoustics".                                               * 

Theatre  Techno loqy  and  Desiqn:      A 
Course  Guide,   "Sound". 

7. 

create   1 ive  sound  effects. 

8. 

show  awareness  of  available  recorded  material,  e.g.,   sound  effect 
records,   recorded  music. 

NON-RE QU 1  RED 

9. 

demonstrate  safe  and  proper  care    In   handling  and  maintaining 
available  sound  equipment. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Liqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume   and  Makeup,   Ch.   38,   "The 
Sound  Crew". 

10. 

operate  available  sound  equipment. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Liqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.   37,    "Sound 
Equipment   for   the  Theatre". 

11  . 

demonstrate  basic  taping  and  miking  techniques. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Liqhtinq,    Sound, 
Costume   and   Makeup,    Ch.   37,    "Sound 
Equipment   for  the  Theatre". 

12. 

demonstrate  basic   splicing  techniques. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staqe  Lighting,    Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,   Ch.   38,    "The 
Sound  Crew". 

13. 

utilize  patching  techniques  to  six  sound. 

Scene  Desiqn,    Staae  Liqhtina,    Sound, 
Costume   and   Makeup,    Ch .    37,    "Souna 
Equipment   for  the  Theatre". 

r 
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TECHNICAL  T>£ATR£/DESIGN  DISCIPLINE   SKILLS 

sound 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 


14.  create  eood  through  sound. 


15.  understand  the  relationship  of  sound  design  to  directorial  concept. 


the  relationship  of  sound  design  to  the  style  of 


16.  recognize 
production 


17.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  sound  design, 
e.g.,  music  as  transition,  musical  theme  to  establish  character, 
using  sound  to  establish  locale  and  then  fading  out. 

18.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

19.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget, 
equipment,  facility,  personnel  and  time. 

20.  read  script  for  clues  to  sound  design. 
k21 .  prepare  cue  sheet  for  a  specific  project. 

22.  research  and  create  a  "sound"  tape  for  use  in  a  specific  project. 


Theatre  Technology  and  Design:  A 
Course  Guide,  "Sound". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
As  Art". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch .  2,  "The 
Scenographic  Process". 

Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound, 
Costume  and  Makeup,  Ch.  1,  "Theatre 
as  Art". 
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Abstract  Makeup 
Acoustics 
Angl  ing 

Appl Icators 

Appearance  on  Stage 

Apron 

Arena 

Artistic   Unity 

Audience     Development 

Authenticity 
Backdrop 


Ba I ance 


Bern    Doors 


Blackl Ight 


Border      Lights 


TECHNICAL  THEATRE   DISCIPLINE 

Glossary  of   Terms 

Use  of  makeup   to  create  non-real Istlc  or   fantasy  characters. 

Refers  to  how  effectively  sound  can  be  heard    In   a  room. 

Placement  of  scenery  at  appropriate  planes  or  angles* 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  sign-nines,  masking  and 
effective  plcturlzatlon. 

Brushes  of  various  sizes,  sponges  of  various  textures, 
toothpicks,  cotton  balls  -  anything  which  Is  used  to  apply 
makeup  materials* 

How  a   fabric  reads  from  a  distance* 

Performance  area   In   front  of  grand  curtain. 

Theatre- 1  n-the-round.  The  stage  of  the  playing  area  Is  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  surrounded  by  the  audience* 

The  harmonious  combination  of  different  parts  to  form  a  greater 
whole*  In     theatre,     the     harmonious     Integration     of     script, 

acting,  directing  techniques,  design  and  technical  execution  to 
"form  the  production". 

Techniques  Ways  to  Increase  audience  numbers,  e.g.,  previews,  season 
tickets,  feeder  school  presentations,  parent  and  staff 
involvement,  marketing  surveys,  complimentary  tickets,  variety 
of  presentation  types,  principal    as  producer. 

An  attribute  of  a  property,  set,  makeup  or  costume  which  gives 
to  the  production  both  accuracy  and  credibility. 

A  large  sheet  of  canvas  or  muslin  upon  which  designs  may  be 
painted  to   function   as  scenery  or   to  provide  masking. 

Placement  of  scenery  and  stage  dressing  so  that  the  total  stage 
setting  appears  to  be  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically  balanced. 

Adjustable  metal  flaps  mounted  on  a  framework  that  fits  into 
colour-frame  slot  of  spotlights.  Flaps  are  hinged  to  shape 
light  beam  and  control    light  spills* 

Ultra-violet  light  which  Illuminates  white  or  fluorescent 
colours*  It  is  an  effect  device  with  a  non-directional  light 
throw. 

A  row  of  lamps,  usually  in  separate  reflectors  used  to 
Illuminate  the  entire  stage  or  cyclorama  with  flat,  shadowless 
I Ight;    strlpl Ight. 


r 
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Box  Office 
Box   Set 

Business  Management 


C-c I  amp 


Character  Makeup 


Colour 


Office  which  handles  tickets  for  presentations. 

A  relatively  realistic  setting  consisting  of  three  walls 
representing  a  room,  with  the  fourth  wall  (closest  to  the 
audience]  removed. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  financial  and  promotional 
aspects  of  a  production. 

A  targe  clamp  used  to  attach  lighting  Instruments  to  battns  or 
p I  pes • 

To  alter  the  features  of  the  actor.  To  create  or  suggest 
genetics,  environment,  health,  disfigurement,  fashion, 
personal  ity  and/or  age. 

a.  Traditional:    Use  of  colour  governed  by  historical  or 
architectural  precedent. 

b.  Symbolic:   Use  of  colour  to  denote  the  character  traits  of 
the  Individual,  as  well  as  character  relationships. 

c  Psychological:   Use  of  colour  to  denote  the  personality  of 
the  Indiv  idual • 


Conventions 


Costume  Plot 


Cue 

Cue  Sheets 

Curtain  Set 
Cyclorama 

Directorial  Concept 

Drop  and  Wing  Set 


Any  accepted  rules  or  principles  of  production  which  stress  the 
artificiality  of  the  stage,  rather  than  reproducing  the 
conditions  of  actual  life  outside  the  theatre. 

Rough  plot:  an  Itemized  list  of  clothing  and  accessories  used 
by  the  actors  In  each  scene  and  act  of  the  play. 
Finished  plot:   Includes  detailed  descriptions  of  the  clothing 
and  accessories. 

A  signal  in  dialogue,  action  or  music  for  an  actor's  action  or 
speech  or  a  technician's  duty  backstage. 

Lists  of  technical  changes  arranged  In  chronological  order, 
e.g.,  lighting  cue  sheet,  sound  cue  sheet,  prop  cue  sheet. 

A  set  where  curtains  and  drapes  are  used  to  denote  settings. 

Also  known  as  a  sky  cloth.  A  background  curtain  covering  the 
stage  back  and  sides  used  to  represent  the  sky  or  limitless 
space.   It  could  be  a  light  coloured  wall.  Also  called  a  Cyc. 

Controlling  Idea,  vision,  point  of  view  or  metaphor  which  the 
director  develops  to  achieve  a  cohesive  and  unified 
presentation. 

A  style  of  setting  for  proscenium  theatre  wherein  all  elements 
are  flat,  depending  entirely  on  painting  to  create  a  3-D 
effect.  It  consists  of  flat  sided  elements  (wings),  and  a  back 
element  ( drop) . 
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Elevations 


Two-dimensional     scale    drawings     Indicating     the    height,    width, 
structural    and  decorative  details  of  a  piece  of   scenery. 


Ellipsoidal     Light 


A    spotl Ight    which    produces    a    sharp    hard-edged    beam.        It 
fitted  with   four  push   shutters   for  accurate  beam   shaping. 


Flat 


A  sturdy  wooden  frame  covered  with  material  (such  as  muslin  or 
mason ite)  that  may  be  painted  or  decorated  to  resemble  any 
surface. 


Flexible   Staging 


A  theatre   where   seating   and   playing   areas  are  not   fixed   and   can 
be  arranged  to  bul Id  the  dramatic    Interpretation  of  the  play. 


a.     Transverse:      also  called   alley  or  profile*     The  audience   is 
split  on  either   side  of  the  playing  area. 


b.     Open-ended: 
reversed. 


the    audience    and     the    playing     area    may    be 


c.     Corner:        Playing     area     Is     located     in     a    corner     and     the 
audience  sits    In  an  "L"   shape  around   It. 


Flood   Light 


Focus 


A  lighting  Instrument  or  unit  which  produces  a  soft-edged,  wide 
angled  wash  of  light  over  a  wfde  area.  It  Is  used  mainly  for 
background  lighting,  for  the  Illumination  of  backdrops  and  for 
a  colour  toning  or  wash  of  the  stage  and   scenery. 

To  adjust  a  lighting  Instrument  In  terms  of  beam  spread  and/or 
direction. 


•i 


FOH 


The     hanging     positions     for      lighting      Instruments,     which     ere 
located   front  of  house. 


Fol low   Spotl Ight 


An  Incandescent  Instrument  with  adjustable  Iris,  masking  device 
and  a  built-in,  six  choice  co<our  framer.  This  instrument  is 
used  usually  to  follow  a  moving  subject,  when  a  high  intensity 
I Ight  beam    Is  required. 


Fresnel    Light 


A  spotlight  which  produces  a  circular,  soft-edged,  even  beam  of 
light,  by  the  use  of  the  Fresnel  (stepped)  lens.  It  Is 
especially  useful  In  highlighting  stage  objects,  without  having 
a  dlscernable  edge  of    light. 


Gel 


Short  for  gelatin*  gel(v):  to  Install  or  replace  any  colour 
medium.  gel(n):  a  translucent  or  transparent  colour  medium 
such  as  cellulose,  acetate  or  mylar,  placed  on  lighting 
Instruments  to  produce  different  colours. 


Give 
Gobo 


The  elasticity  or   stretch  of   a   fabric. 

A   cutout,    usually  metal,    which   projects   a   pattern,    when   placed 
In   a  spotl ight. 
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Ground    Plan 

Hang 

Hlghl  Ight 
House    Manager 

1 1 1  us  Ion 

Instrument 

Lighting  Control   System 

Lighting  Plot 

Lighting  Trees 
Makeup   Chart 


Makeup  Morgue 

Mask  ing 

Mixer 

Mood 

Mounting 

On  Stage 
Patching 


A  scale  plan  of  a  stage  floor  Indicating  size  and  location  of 
necessary  technical  elements. 

To  mount  a  I Ight. 

To  emphasl ze. 

The  person  responsible  for  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  front  of  house  (audience  management)  during  the  running  of 
a  show. 

To  give  the  appearance  of  reality. 

Device  for  producing  and  controlling  light  on  stage. 

Assembly  of  dimmers,  switches,  breakers  and  fuses  within  a 
metal  enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  control  I Ing  stage  or 
auditorium  lighting.  Also  called  a  dimmer  board. 

A  tracing  over  the  ground  plan  Including  the  location  and 
colour  of  each  lighting  Instrument.  Also  indicated  Is  the  kind 
of  Instrument  called  for  and  the  area  of  the  stage  the 
Instrument  will  light. 

Portable  lighting  stands. 

Character's  background  and  description,  and  production 
Information  as  applicable  to  a  makeup  design,  e.g.,  production 
title,  character  name,  period,  show  style,  theatre,  lighting, 
age.,  temperment,  nationality/race,  health,  profession, 
environment,  distinguishing  features,  eyes,  mouth,  cheeks, 
nose,  chin,  forehead,  hair  and  other. 

A  collection  of  photographs,  pictures.  Illustrations,  etc.,  of 
various  faces,  showing  age,  beards  and  moustaches,  national- 
ities, historical,  anatomical,  animal  and  fantasy,  to  assist 
with  makeup  design  and  appl Icatlon. 

To  conceal  or  hide,  e.g..  In  set  to  mask  stage  supports  or  back 
stage  areas. 

Electronic  devices  used  to  combine,  blend  and/or  shape  sound. 

The  dominant  emotional  quality  aroused  In  the  observer. 

Assembl Ing  the  set,  properties,  and  other  paraphernal  ia  on  the 
stage  for  a  production. 

All  lighting  equipment  locations  found  behind  the  curtain  in  a 
proscenium  theatre.  In  a  thrust  stage,  "on  stage"  refers  to 
Instruments  mounted  over  the  actors. 

The  Interconnection  of  various  sound  components  through  the  use 
of  cords  and  jacks.  Patching  is  also  used  as  a  I  ight ing  term. 
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Projections 


The  use  of  light  projections  to  establish  setting,  e.g.,  slide, 
overhead  and  scene  projections. 


Prompt     Book 


A  book  of  the  play  containing  business,  blocking,  cues  and 
plots  needed  for  the  production.  Also  called  director's  book, 
play  book,   stage  manager's  book,   etc* 


Properties 


Items    used    by    the    actors    Including    furniture,    personal    props 
and  costume  props* 


Hand    Properties  -     Any    moveable    Items    except    scenery    and 

costumes,    used  on   a   set    In   a  theatrical 
production.     Also  known  as    'prop'. 

Rehearsal    Properties  -     Substitutes    for   real    props.      They    need 

only  be  the   approximate   size  and   weight 
of  the  real    Item. 


Set     Properties 


Items     placed     on     the     stage     for     set 
decoration;   set  dressing. 


Property    Inventory 


A  catalogue  of   all    properties  owned   and   held    In    storage  by   the 
company. 


Properties   List 


A  I  1st,  often  with  a  diagram,  showing  the  properties  to  be  used 
In  each  scene  of  a  production;  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
Property  Plot. 


Proscenium   Stage 


Also  called  "picture- frame"  or  "fourth  wall".  A  stage  In  which 
the  audience  faces  In  one  direction,  towards  an  enclosed  stage, 
encased  by  a  flat  picture-frame  opening. 


Render  ing 


A     three     dimensional      drawing      with     colour     and     texture;      an 
artist's    impression  of  the  overall    appearance. 


Royalty 


Permission  of  and/ or  payment  to  the  author  or  other  owner  of 
the  copyright  for  the  production  of  a  copyrighted  dramatic 
piece. 


Scale 


The    mathematical     relationship    between    a    real    object    and     its 
depletion    In  a  drawing,  model,   etc. 


Scene   Projector 


A  device   used   to  project  an  effect  on   a  surface    in   a  performing 
area. 


Scrim 


A  drop  of  seamless,  loose-weave  material  that  can  be  lit  from 
the  front  to  make  it  opaque,  or  from  the  rear  to  make  it  semi- 
transparent. 


Shutters 


Devices    In    a    lighting    instrument   which   can    shape  or   restrict   a 
beam  of    I Ight. 
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S  i  de     Port 


A     vertical      hanging     position      located     on     the     sides     of     the 
eud  i  tor  I  urn . 


Sight  Line 


An  imaginary  I ine  from  any  seat  in  the  house  to  the  stage  used 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  stage  a  spectator  can  and  should 


see. 


Sketch 


A  quickly  executed  drawing  meant  to  show  rough  proportions  and 
relationships;  thumbnail  sketch. 


Source  Lighting 


Used  only  In  realistic  plays  in  order  to  suggest  to  the 
audience  the  obvious  source  of  light  such  as  sun,  moon, 
candles,  table  lamps,  etc.  It  can  also  Imply  time  of  day  and 
weather  conditions. 


Spike 


An  indication  (chalked,  painted  or  taped)  on  the  stage  floor  of 
the  proper  position  of  furniture,  scenery  or  properties. 


Spl Icing 
Stage  Manager 


To  cut  and  Join  sound  tapes. 

The  head  of  the  production  staff  who  Is  responsible  to  the 
director  and  has  responsibility  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  stage  crews  and  performers  during  pre- 
production,  production  and  post  production. 


Straight  Makeup 


Minimum  makeup  needed  to  improve  the  visibility  of  the  actor 
from  a  distance. 


Str  iking 


To  dismantle;  to  remove  and  to  store  the  stage  scenery,  props 
and  paraphernal ia  from  a  production. 


Suggestive  or  Selective 


Selected  elements  of  scenery  placed  on  stage  to  represent 
symbolically  the  whole. 


Textur  ing 


Painting  highlights  and  shadows  on  to  the  set,  thereby  giving 
the  Illusion  of  three  dimensions  and  texture. 


Three  Dimensional 


Three  Point  Lighting 


A  drawing  that  indicates  depth  as  well  as  height  and  width  of 
an  object. 

To  light  the  actor  or  an  area  of  the  stage  from  three  sides, 
usually  from  the  left  at  a  45   angle  and  the  right  at  a  45 
angle.   The  third  light  source  can  be  from  the  front,  behind  or 
directly  above. 


Thrust 


Two    Point    Lighting 


Similar  to  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The  acting  area  is  extended 
Into  what  Is  normally  the  seating  area.  The  audience  views  the 
performance   from  three  sides. 

To  light  the  actor  or  an  area  of  the  stage  from  two  sides, 
usually  from  the  left  at  a  45°  angle  and  the  right  at  a  45° 
angle. 
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Unit    Set  A    stage    set    which    consists    of    units    of    scenery    which    can    be  ft 

rearranged    In  various  combinations   for  different  scenes. 

f 
working  Drawings  Finished  drawings   from  which  the   final    product  may  be  executed. 

Wash  A  general    Illumination  of  all   or  part  of  the  stage. 


•I 
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TEOWICAL  TICATRE/DeSIGN 
EVAUIATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

Costume 

1 .  state  the  purpose  of  costume. 

2.  understand  importance  of  Illusion  In  oostUM  design. 

3.  understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  in  costume  design. 

4.  Identify  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

5.  understand  symbolism  and  psychological  implications  of  colour,  texture,  line,  and  shape. 

6.  understand  the  value  of  the  sketch  as  a  tool  in  creating  and  communicating  ideas  in  costume 
design. 

7.  Identify  techniques  of  costume  organization,  care,  maintenance,  cleaning  and  storage. 

8.  prepare  rough  costuae  plot  based  on  a  script. 

Non-Requ  i  red 

9.  compare  various  costume  materials:  weight,  texture,  give,  appearance  on  stage. 

10.  understand  effects  of  coloured  light  on  a  variety  of  costume  materials. 

11.  select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  costume  materials. 

12.  use  skill  in  operating  appropriate  tools. 

13.  use  basic  skills  of  costume  construction. 

14.  understand  that  materials  can  be  substituted  to  create  certain  effects  inexpensively. 

15.  understand  the  relationship  of  costume  design  to  directorial  concept. 

16.  recognize  the  relationship  of  costume  design  to  the  style  of  production. 

17.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  costume  design. 

18.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

19.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget,  facility,  personnel  and 
time. 

20.  read  script  for  clues  to  costume  design. 

21.  produce  a  rendering  of  a  costume  design. 

22.  construct  a  costume  from  a  design. 
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The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

i 

Makeup 

1.  state  purpose  of  makeup* 

2.  understand  importance  of  illusion  In  makeup  design. 

3.  understand  Importance  of  artistic  unity  In  makeup  design. 

4.  discuss  need  for  safety  and  cleanliness  when  working  with  makeup. 

5.  examine  physical  structure  of  the  face. 

6.  compile  makeup  morgue. 

7.  Identify  basic  makeup  supplies:   bases,  liners,  powders,  cleansers,  brushes,  sponges,  crepe 
hair,  adhesives. 

8.  differentiate  between  abstract,  straight  and  character  makeups. 

9.  understand  symbolism  and  psychological  Implications  of  colour,  texture,  line,  and  shape. 

10.  prepare  makeup  chart  for  a  specific  character. 

^ton-Requ  ired 

11.  recognize  and  use  different  makeup  materials. 

12.  demonstrate  basic   application  techniques. 

13.  use  basic  principles  of    light  and  shadow    in  makeup. 

14.  apply  abstract,   straight  and   character  makeups. 

15.  practise  proper  use,  care,   and  storage  of  makeup  supplies  and  applicators. 

16.  create  special   effects  with  makeup. 

17.  use  hair   to  enhance  character. 

18.  understand  the  relationship  of  makeup  design  to  directorial   concept. 

19.  recognize  the  relationship  of  makeup  design   to  the   style  of  production. 

20.  understand  various  conventions  applicable  to  makeup  design. 

21 .  understand    importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

22.  understand    how    design    possibilities    are    limited    by    safety,    budget,    facility,    personnel     and 
time. 

23.  read   script   for  clues  to  makeup  design. 

24.  chart  and   design  makeup    for   character (s)    In    a   play. 

25.  recognize  differences    In   stage,    television   and    film  makeup. 
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The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

Lighting 

1.  state  purpose  of  stage  lighting. 

2.  understand  Importance  of  Illusion  In  lighting  design. 

3.  understand  importance  of  artistic  unity  In  lighting  design. 

4.  Identify  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

5.  Identify  functions  of  standard  lighting  instruments:   flood,  fresnel ,  ellipsoidal,  follow 
spot  I Ight,  border  I Ights. 

6.  identify  functions  of:  gels,  barn  doors,  gobos,  c-clamps,  shutters. 

7.  state  basic  functions  of  lighting  control  systems. 

8.  understand  symbolism  and  psychological  Implications  of  colour,  angle.  Intensity  and  timing  In 
creating  mood. 

9.  understand  that  gels  affect  the  way  colour  In  scenery,  costume  and  makeup  Is  perceived. 

Non-Required 

10.  use  safe  and  proper  care  in  handling  and  maintaining  available  lighting  Instruments. 

11.  operate  available  lighting  control  system, 

12.  recognize  lighting  Instrument  locations:  FOH,  side  ports,  on  stage,  lighting  trees. 

13.  hang  and  focus  available  lighting  Instruments. 

14.  create  washes,  highlighting,  two  point/three  point  lighting. 

15.  create  special  effects  with  light,  e.g.,  gobos,  scrim,  scene  projector,  source  lighting, 
blacklight. 

16.  understand  the  relationship  of  lighting  design  to  directorial  concept. 

17.  recognize  the  relationship  of  lighting  design  to  the  style  of  production. 

18.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  lighting  design. 

19.  understand  Importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

20.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget,  equipment,  facility, 
personnel ,  and  time. 

21.  manipulate  colour,  intensity,  and  placement  to  achieve  balance,  variety  and  focus. 

22.  read  script  for  clues  to  lighting  design. 

23.  prepare  lighting  plot  in  relation  to  a  production  ground  plan. 

24.  prepare  cue  sheet  for  a  specific  project. 
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The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

Management    (Business) 

1.  Identify  the  duties  of  business  management  staff . 

2.  understand    Importance  and  procedures  of  script  ordering  and  royalty  payment. 

3.  understand    Importance  of  record  keeping  and  box  office  procedures* 

4.  understand   Importance  of  effective  publ Icity  techniques/procedures. 

5.  understand  appropriate  audience  davalopaant  techniques. 

Non-Required 

6.  perform  appropriate  business  aanageaent  duties   for  a  specific  project. 

Management   (House) 

1.  identify  the  duties  of  house  aanager  and  house  management  staff. 

2.  identify  appropriate  safety  procedures* 

Non-Requ I red 

3.  use  appropriate  techniques  of  people  management  and  proper  channels  of  authority. 

4.  ensure  appropriate  entry  and  seating  arrangements  for  an  audience.  h 

5.  perform  appropriate  house  management  duties* 

Management  (Stage) 

1.  state  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  stage  aanager. 

2.  use  basic  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN  terminology. 

3.  identify  duties  of  technical   crews:    lighting,  sound,  makeup,  costumes,  set,  stage 
properties. 

4.  identify  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

5.  understand  need  for  continuous  communication  between  the  stage  aanager  and  technical  crews 
during  performance. 

Non-Requ  i  red 

6.  use  appropriate  techniques  of  people  management  and  proper  channels  of  authority. 

7.  produce  and  Interpret  proapt  book  for  a  specific  project. 

8.  use  spiking. 

9.  recognize  various   types  of  communication  devices. 
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The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

10.  use  appropriate  cueing  techniques  for  a  specific  project. 

11.  perform  appropriate  stage  management  duties  for  a  specific  project. 

Properties 

1 .  state  the  purpose  of  stage  properties. 

2.  understand  importance  of  Illusion  In  properties  design. 

3.  understand  Importance  of  artistic  unity  In  properties  design. 

4.  identify  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

5.  recognize  different  types  of  properties:   set  properties,  hand 
properties,  rehearsal  properties. 

6.  understand  of  symbolism  and  psychological  Implications  of  colour  texture,  shape,  and  form. 

7.  develop  a  properties  list  for  a  specific  script. 

8.  recognize  need  for  developing  and  maintaining  properties  Inventories. 

9.  identify  external  sources  for  property  loan/rental. 

Non-Required 

10.  understand  that  the  use  of  a  property  affects  its  construction. 

11.  use  skill  In  operating  appropriate  tools. 

12.  select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  construction  materials. 

13.  use  basic  construction  skills. 

14.  use  techniques  of  property  decoration. 

15.  understand  the  relationship  of  properties  design  to  directorial  concept. 

16.  recognize  the  relationship  of  properties  design  to  the  style  of  production. 

17.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  properties  design. 

18.  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

Set 

1 .  state  purpose  of    stage  scenery. 

2.  understand    importance  of    illusion    in   set  design. 

3.  understand    importance  of   artistic  unity   In   set  design. 
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The   student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

4.  recognize  and   use  theatre  terminology  related   to  prosceniue  stages.  & 

5.  identify  appropriate  safety  procedures.  p 

6.  recognize  different  types  of  stages:     prosceniue,  apron,  thrust,  arena,   flexible. 

7.  understand   symbolism  and  psychological    Implications  of  colour,   texture,    line,  mass  and   form. 

8.  recognize   different   types   of    scenery:      bare  stage,   curtain   set,   drop  and   wing  set,   box   set, 
unit  set,  suggestive  or   selective  set,  fists,  projections,  scries,  cyloraaa. 

9.  understand   and   use  scale. 

10.  understand   and   use  ground  plans. 

11.  understand    proper    placement    of    stage    scenery:       balancing,    angling,    ■asking,    sight    lines, 
backdrops,  scries. 

Non-Requ I  fed 

12.  use  skill  In  operating  appropriate  tools. 

13.  select  and  work  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  construction  materials. 

14.  use  basic  construction  skills. 

15.  understand  the  mechanics  of  constructing  standard  set  units. 

16.  use  different  painting  and  texturing  techniques. 

17.  understand  proper  techniques  In  Mounting,  moving  and  striking  a  set. 

18.  understand  the  relationship  of  set  design  to  directorial  concept. 

19.  recognize  the  relationship  of  set  design  to  the  style  of  production. 

20.  understand  various  stage  conventions  applicable  to  set  design. 

21 .  understand  importance  of  authenticity  and  research. 

22.  understand  how  manipulation  of  colour,  texture,  line,  mass  and  form  achieves  balance,  variety 
and  focus. 

23.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget,  equipment,  facility, 
personnel  and  time. 

Sound 

1.  state  purpose  of   stage  sound. 

2.  understand    importance  of    Illusion    in   sound  design. 

3.  understand    Importance  of   artistic  unity   In   sound  design. 
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The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

4.  Identify  appropriate  safety  procedures. 

5.  identify  basic  advantages  and  limitations  of  sound  equipment,  e.g.,  reel-to-reel  tape 
recorders,  cassette  tape  recorders,  turn  tables,  compact  disc  players,  amplifiers,  sixers, 
microphones,  speakers. 

6.  discuss  how  acoustics  of  a  space  affect  sound. 

7.  create  I Ive  sound  effects. 

8.  Identify  available  recorded  material. 

Non-Requ I  red 

9.  use  safe   and  proper  care    in   handling   and  maintaining   available  sound  equipment. 

10.  operate  available  sound  equipment. 

11.  use  basic  taping   and  miking   techniques. 

12.  use  basic   splicing  techniques. 

13.  use  patching  techniques  to  alx  sound. 

14.  create  mood  through  sound. 

15.  understand   the  relationship  of   sound   design   to  directorial    concept. 

16.  recognize  the  relationship  of   sound  design   to  the   style  of   production. 

17.  discuss  various   stage  conventions  applicable  to  sound  design. 

18.  understand  the    importance  of   authenticity  and   research. 

19.  understand  how  design  possibilities  are  limited  by  safety,  budget,  equipment,  facility, 
personnel    and   time. 

20.  read   script   for  clues  to  sound   design. 

21.  prepare  cue  sheet  for   a  specific  project. 

22.  research  and   create   a  "sound"   tape   for   use    in    a  specific   project. 
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|      The  student  demonstrates                                                                              |      | 

the  ability  to:                                                                                                               Comments 

|     Lighting                                                                                   1      1      1      1      1      1                                                     1 
tA    identify  appropriate  safety  procedures*                                |      |      1 

I      Costumes                                                                                       I 

|     #5  understand   symbolism  and  psychological                1      I      1      1      1 
Impl icatlons'of  colour,   texture,    line 
and   shape.                                                                         1      1      1      1      1      1                                                     1 

Manaqement   ( staqe)                                                                  I 

#5   understand  need   for  continuous  communication    |      |      | 

between   the  stage  manager   and   technical                                         | 
crews  during   performance. 

♦ 
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TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended  Resources: 


Bellman,  Wlllard  F.,  Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeup.  New  York:   Harper 
and  Row  Publishers,  1983.   (Canadian  Distributor  -  Markham,  Ont.:   FItzhenry  and  Whiteside). 

This  book  confines  Its  study  to  Just  those  non-actor/dlrector  functions  which  ensure  an  optimum 
environment  for  effective  production. 

Chapters  1  and  2  deal  with  the  basics  of  scenography.  Chapters  3  and  4  discuss  types  of 
theatrical  facilities  and  staging.  Chapters  5  and  6  deal  with  organization  and  safety  In  the 
theatre.  Chapters  7  through  15  cover  scenery  construction,  the  scene  shop,  hard  and  soft 
scenery,  non-weight-bearing  and  weight-bearing  three-dimensional  scenery,  the  use  of  metal  as  a 
scenic  material,  and  shifting  and  flying  of  scenery.  Chapter  16  deals  with  properties  and  their 
relation  to  the  overall  design  process.  Chapter  17  discusses  the  responsibilities  of  the 
property  crew,  rehearsal  properties,  obtaining  properties,  and  props  and  special  effects. 
Chapter  18  covers  the  types,  uses  and  dangers  of  plastics  In  the  theatre.  Chapters  19  and  20 
deal  with  color  theory  and  chapter  21  with  scene  painting. 

Chapters  22  through  25  deal  with  costume:  the  relationship  between  costume  and  scenery, 
lighting  and  properties,  the  technology  of  costume  construction,  the  duties  of  the  costume  crew, 
and  costume  shop  safety.  Chapter  26  covers  the  basics  of  makeup.  Chapters  27  through  33  cover 
everything  with  respect  to  lighting:  the  duties  of  the  lighting  technician  and  crew,  lighting 
positions,  electricity  and  electrical  safety,  using  light  on  the  stage,  lighting  equipment  and 
I ightlng  control .  Chapters  34  through  38  are  concerned  with  sound-acoustics,  sound  control , 
sound  equipment,  and  the  duties  of  the  sound  crew.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  scenic 
projection. 

This  text  is  extremely  well  Illustrated  throughout.   The  back  contains  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms,  and  a  bibliography  of  selected  technical  reference  books  arranged  by  subject. 

This  Is  a  superior  reference  text  for  teachers  and  students  and  Its  use  is  recommended  at  all 
three  levels. 

Wilson,  Edwin.  The  Theatre  Experience  3rd  ed.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1985. 

This  book  Is  an  excellent  reference  text,  not  because  it  provides  In  depth  information,  but 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  few  books  that  attempts  to  survey  all  the  elements  that  comprise  the 
theatre  experience. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  key  role  that  the  audience  plays  In  a  theatre  event,  the  link  between 
theatre  and  culture,  and  the  role  of  the  critic. 

Part  II  covers  theatrical  genres — tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  tragicomedy. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  playwright,  dramatic  structure  and  characters. 

Part  IV  deals  with  acting  and  directing. 

Part  V  deals  with  the  element  of  design:   environmental,  visual  and  aural.    Included  are 
chapters  on  stage  types,  stage  scenery,  lighting  and  sound,  costume  and  makeup. 
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Port  VI  explains  how  all  the  elements  are   brought  together  In  the  production  of  the  play- 
There  are  five  appendices  to  the  book.   The  first  deals  with  theories  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  the 
second  with  technical  terms,  the  third  with  major  theatrical  forms  and  movements,  the  fourth  with 
the  parallels  between  the  theatre  and  society,  politics  and  culture  throughout  history,  and  the 
fifth  with  the  distinction  between  realism  and  non-realism  In  story,  structure,  characters, 
acting,  language,  scenery,  lighting,  costumes  and  makeup. 

The  book  contains  useful  footnotes  for  each  chapter  and  Is  punctuated  with  excerpts,  analyses, 
and  pictorials  of  well-known  plays,  productions  and  Broadway  stars. 

This  Is  an  excellent  source  book  for  teachers  and  students. 

Supplementary  Resources: 

Potts,  N.B.  (editor).   Theatre  Technology  and  Design:  A  Course  Guide.  Cincinnati:   International 
Thespian  Society,  1984. 

This  book,  designed  as  a  guide  for  teachers,  Is  divided  Into  chapters  on  theatre  spaces, 
scenery,  properties,  light,  sound,  costumes,  makeup  and  safety.   Each  section  begins  with  an 
essay  which  explains  the  basic  concepts  of  the  component.   The  essay  Is  followed  by  a  series  of 
exercises,  activities  and  projects,  broken  Into  three  levels.   The  activities  are  written  to 
I net  ude: 

1.  objectives 

2.  activities 

3.  method  and  evaluation 

The   essays    are    well    written    but    there    are    few   drawings,    so    are    sometimes   difficult  to    follow. 
The  theatre  safety   section    Is  excel  lent— supp I les  not  only  safety  rules,   but  reasons   for  rules. 


Arnink,   Donna   J.     Creative  Theatrical    Makeup.     Toronto:     Prentice-Hall    Canada    Inc.,    1984. 

This  books  promotes  the  philosophy  of  makeup  as  a  true  art,  providing  Information  and  exercises 
that  will  help  readers  understand  this  correlation,  as  well  as  develop  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  design  and  apply  makeup.  In  addition  to  superb  sections  on  history  and  theory,  this  book 
explains  how  to  achieve  desired  makeup  effects  with  a  palette  of  three  colors,  a  sponge  and  a 
brush.  The  book  teaches  how  to  mix  pigments,  use  shading  techniques,  do  a  facial  analysis,  and 
do  a  character  analysis  from  race  to  temperament;  It  teaches  the  effects  of  lighting,  how  to 
create  Illusions,  aging  techniques  and  color  scheme  selection.  It  contains  hundreds  of 
Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  In  color.  There  are  also  excellent  chapters  on  makeup  sources 
and  makeup  products.  Including  latex.  It  Is  an  excellent  source  book  for  both  teachers  and 
students,  and  can  be  used  af  all  three  levels.  If  there  Is  a  shortcoming  In  this  book,  It  Is  to 
be  found    In  the  very  brief  chapter  on  hair. 

Ingham,  Rosemary  and  Covey,  Elizabeth.  The  Costumer's  Handbook:  A  Complete  Guide  For  Amateur 
and  Professional  Costume  Designers.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1983.  (Canadian 
Distributor  -   Scarborough,   Ont.:      Prentice-Hall,    Inc.). 

This     Is     a     wonderful     how-to-do    book     for     professionals    and     amateurs,     teachers    and     students 
alike.       With    detailed    Illustrations    and    step-by-step    Instructions   the  book    shows   how    to  design, 
prepare,    and    alter   original    patterns,   and   how  to   fit,   shape  and   construct  stage  costumes   that  are 
both   attractive   and   versatile.      Filled   with   time  saving   theatrical    sewing  tips,    this  book   reveals 
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budget  stretching  woys  to  make  period  and  style  alterations,  demonstrates  such  techniques  as 
fabric  dyeing  and  printing,  and  offers  valuable  tips  on  using  glue,  clay  and  papier  mache  in  the 
costume  making  process.  It  also  provides  easy  to  follow  directions  for  constructing  a  variety  of 
costume  accessories  from  hats,  wigs,  and  Jewelry  to  footwear,  hosiery  and  armour.  There  Is  even 
a  section  on  formal  wear.  Also  provided  is  an  Itemized  where-to-shop  guide  for  the  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  areas.  This  Is  a  terrific  and  highly  recommended  reference  text,  useful  for 
all  three  levels  and  particularly  at  the  Intermediate  and  advanced  levels. 

The  reference  section  alone  Is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.    It  Includes  a  complete 
bibliography,  an  excellent  list  of  booksellers,  a  list  of  costume  organizations,  a  worldwide 
shopping  guide,  and  a  I  1st  of  selected  painters  for  costume  design  research. 

This  book  Is  highly  recommended. 

Payne,  O.R.  Theory  and  Craft  of  the  Scenographlc  Model.  Carbondale  and  Edwardsv i I le:  Southern 
Illinois  University  Press,  1985. 

This  book  Is  divided  into  four  parts: 

I.Basic  Preparation, 

2. The  Craft  of  Scenographlc  Modelmaklng, 

3.Exper Imental  Techniques  in  Scenographlc  Modelmaking,  and 

4. Photographing  Scenographlc  Models. 

Although  this  Is  a  small  book.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  material  to  guide  the  student  and 
designer  in  the  making  of  model  stage  sets.  It  Is  amply  Illustrated  with  130  black  and 
white  photographs  that  clearly  explain  all  details  brought  out  in  the  text.  Because  of 
its  recent  publication  date.  It  includes  information  on  ail  of  the  latest  materials  and 
techniques.  Even  though  this  book  Is  quite  complete,  tt  contains  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  other  related  books  should  Its  reader  want  to  explore  Its  subject  further. 

[Companion  Book:   The  Scenographlc  Imagination] 

Govier,  Jacquie.   Create  Your  Own  Stage  Props.   Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1984.   (Canadian  Distributor  -  Scarborough,  Ont.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.). 

Another  book  In  the  "Create  Your  Own..."  series,  this  one  deals  with  properties.  It 
describes  the  range  of  materials  available  to  the  builder  of  props  and  shows  their  merits 
and  limitations-  Included  are  uses  of  wood,  wire,  flbreglass,  polystyrene,  papier  mache, 
felt,  plaster.  The  writing  style  Is  simplistic  and  the  book  tends  to  rely  on  line 
drawings  for  explanation.  Everything  Is  explained  at  a  beginner  level  and  the  book  has  an 
excellent  safety  feature  of  starring  hazardous  materials  and  techniques.  A  good  book 
for  finding  easy  solutions  to  specific  problems,  but  It  does  not  go  Into  enough  detail  on 
the  actual  "how-to"  for  projects.  Good  for  Idea  spin-offs. 

Stern,  Lawrence.   Stage  Management:   A  Guidebook  of  Practical  Techniques.   Boston:   Allyn  and 
Bacon ,  I  nc . ,  1 974 . 

This  book  takes  a  very  practical  approach  to  all  phases  of  production  management.  It 
clearly  defines  and  illustrates  the  mul tip le  responslbi I ities  of  the  stage  manager .  Among 
the  20  "how  to"  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  scheduling  budgeting,  rehearsal 
procedures,  running  technical  rehearsals  and  running  the  show.  The  book  contains  an 
extensive  glossary  of  production  terms. 
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Clark,  I.E.   Stagecrafters'  Handbook:   A  Guide  for  Theatre  Technicians,  2nd  ed.   Texas:   Stage  k 

Magic  Plays,  1977.  ™ 

r 
Written  In  simple  language,  this  small  book  Is  designed  to  tell  technical  crew  heads  what 
to  do,  not  how  to  do  It.  The  duties  of  crews  and  backstage  personnel  are  clearly  outl Ined 
and  discussed. 

Additional  Resources: 


Dean,  A.  and  L.  Carra.   Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing  4th  ed.   Toronto:   Holt,  Rlnehart  and 
Winston,  1980. 


See  Calgary  Board  of  Educations  Secondary  Drama  Annotated  Bib  I loqraphy  for  further  resources. 
(Write  Drama  Department,  2519  Richmond  Road  S.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T3E  4M2.) 


v.  •i 
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"We  write  because  we  have  to  say  what  we  bel  leve.  We  discover  what  we  bel  leve  because  we 
write.  All  else  of  writing  Is  but  searching  for  a  form,  a  style,  a  technique,  to  show 
those  beliefs  In  an  acceptable  artistic  manner.  When  we  succeed,  our  hearts  ace  on  the 
stage  to  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  audiences.   It  Is  an  awesome  process." 

Def Inltlon:  PLAYWRITING  Is  the  writing  of  a  play  Involving  the  components  of  structure,  scenario 
scene,  workshopplng  and  the  play.  This  discipline  concentrates  equally  on  the  technical  and 
conceptual  elements  of  playwrltlng. 

Pre-requlslte:   PLAYWRITING  assumes  completion  of: 

-  all  beginning  and  intermediate  level  sk I M s  In  SPEECH,  MOVEMENT,  IMPROVISATION 

-  beginning  skills  1  and  2  In  THEATRE  STUDIES 

-  2  components  In  TECHNICAL  THEATRE/DESIGN 

Approach:  PLAYWRITING  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  integrated,  using  any 
appropriate  discipline,  component,  form  and/or  activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  in  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  singly  or  in  combination,  as 
appropriate.  Many  PLAYWRITING  skills  In  this  discipline  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the 
cognitive,  affective,  psychomotor  or  psychomotor  domain. 


Required:   Drama  20 
Drama  30 


Ski  I  Is  #1-/6. 
Ski  lis  /7-#13. 


E lee* i ve:  Non-required  skills  may  be  considered  for  elective  studies,  consistent  with  the 
Alberta  Education  policy  regarding  "elective"  (see  p.   ). 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  PLAYWRITING 
lesson  plans  which  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  cognitive,  affective  or 
psychomotor  emphases. 

Safety:  At  all  times  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others;  the  ultimate  responslbl  I  l-ty  for  student  safety  Is  the 
teacher' s. 

Special  Information:  The  teacher  should  exercise  professional  Judgement  with  regard  to  quality 
and  difficulty  level  of  dramatic  literature  used  In  this  discipline. 
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SKILLS  FORMAT  EXPLANATION 
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PLAVWRITIN6    SKILLS 
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Louis  E-  Catron.   Writing,  Producing,  And  Selling  Your  Play   (Englewood  Cliffs:   Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,  1984) ,  p.  1  . 
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REWRITING  SKILLS 


The  student  should: 


1.   understand   the  basic  structure  of  a  play. 


2.   define  and    Identify  plot,  character,  thought  and  diction. 


3.   understand   script   format. 


4.  generate  and  collect   Ideas  which  have  dramatic  possibilities. 


5 .   wr I te  a  scenar lo- 


6.  Identify  character  types  and  their  functions  and  attributes. 


7.  understand  and  write  exposition. 


8.  utilize  effective  diction. 


9.  define  character  objectives. 


10.   define  conf I  let. 


Suggested   Soirees 


Writing,    Producing,    and    Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.   3,    "A  Maker   of 
Plays". 

Writing,   Producing,    and   Selling 

Your  Play.   Ch.   7,   "The  One-Act 

Play:     Theatre's    Iconoclast". 

Glossary. 

Backwards  and   Forwards, 

"Introduction". 

Writing,   Producing,    and    Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.   11,   "Script 
Format:     Preparing  The  Final 
Version". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  5,  "The  Writer's 
Journal".  Ch.  4,   "The  Credo". 

Writing,   Producing,    and    Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.  8,   "The 
Scenar lo" . 

Writing,   Producing,    and   Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.   17,    "Character: 
Part  One".      Ch.   18,   "Character: 
Part  Two". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  15,  "Plot:  Part 
Two". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play.  Ch.  20,   "Diction". 

Writing,  Producing  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  18,  "Character: 
Part  Two". 

Writing,   Producing  and    Selling 
Your  PI  ay ,   Ch.  6,    "Guide I  ines 
for   the  First  Play". 


• 


LH 
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PLAYWRITING  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

11.  construct  a  conflict  between  two  characters  (protagonist  and 

antagonist  . 


12.  construct  a  scene  with  two  contrasting  characters. 


13.  demonstrate  the  ability  to  give  and  accept  constructive  criticism 


NON-REQUIRED 


M.  understand  need  for  effective  entrances  and  exits  for  all  characters. 


'5.  construct  a  conflict  involving  three  or  four  characters. 


16.  control  and  coordinate  the  objectives  of  three  to  four  characters 
in  a  scene,  while  centering  the  piece  on  the  protagonist. 


17.  write  effective  entrances  and  exits  for  a  three  or  four  character 
scene. 


18.  Incorporate  actor/ stage  directions  Into  scene. 


19.  workshop  scene. 


Writing,  Producing  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  14,  "PLOT:   Part 
One".  Ch.  18,  "Character:  Part 
Two". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  17,  "Character: 
Part  One". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  22,  Giving  and 
Accepting  Criticism  In  the 
Writing  Class". 


Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  16,  "Plot:  Part 
Three".  P.  262,  "Entrances  and 
Exits". 


Wrltl 

ng,  Producing, 

and  Sel 1 

i  ng 

Your 

Play,  Ch. 

M. 

"Plot:   Part 

One". 

Ch.  15, 

"Plot:   Part 

Two". 

Backwar 

ds  4 

Forwards, 

Ch 

"Obstacle,  Con 

f 1  i  ct" . 

Wrltl 

ng,  Producing, 

and  Sel 1 

ing 

5. 


Your  Play,  Ch.  17,  "Character: 
Part  One".  Ch.  18,  "Character: 
Part  Two".  Backwards  t>   Forwards, 
Ch.  5,  "Obstacle,  Conflict". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  14,  "Plot: 
Part  Three"  p.  262,  "Entrances 
and  Exits"". 

Writing,  Producing,  and  Selling 
Your  Play,  Ch.  11,  "Script 
Format:   Preparing  the  Final 
Version". 

Glossary. 
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PLAYVRITING  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


The  student  should: 

20.  anticipate  the  theatrical  effect  of  visual  and  sound  elements 
In  the  scene. 


21.  re-write  scene  Incorporating  changes  resulting  from  workshopplng. 

22.  create  characters  that  are   appropriate  for  the  thought  of 
the  play. 


23.  recognize  the  relationship  between  dialogue  and  rhyth«. 


24.  write  a  one-act  play.  Integrating  character,  plot,  thought  and 
diction. 


25.  workshop  pi  ay. 

26.  rewrite  play   Incorporating   changes  resulting   from  worksnopplng. 


Writing,   Producing   and    Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.  9,   "The   Sound  of 
a  Breaking  Harp  String". 


Writing,   Producing   and    Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.    18, 
"Character:     Part  Two". 
Ch.   19,   "Thought". 

Writing,   Producing   and   Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.   20,   "Diction". 
Glossary. 

Writing,   Producing   and   Selling 
Your  Play,   Ch.  7,   "The  One-Act 
Play:     Theatre's   Iconoclast". 
Ch.   17,   "Character:      Part  One", 
Ch.   19,   "Thought",   Ch.   20, 
"Diction". 

Glossary. 
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PLAYWRITING 
GLOSSARY 


-  C* 


Antagonist 
Character 

Character  Types 


Confl let 


Diction 


Exposition 


The  character  who  Impedes  the  action  of  the  play. 

The  person,  created  by  the  playwright,  who  is  appropriate  to 
the  plot  and  thought  of  the  play. 

Protagaonlst  -  The  character  who  advances  the  action  of  the 

play. 
Antagonist    -  The  character  who  impedes  the  action  of  the 

play. 
Utll I  tar  I  an 
Character 


Confidant 

Ralssoneur 

Narrator 


Typical 
Personages 


-  A  one  dimensional  character  such  as  a  maid  or 
del ivery  boy. 

-  The  character  who  asks  questions  In  oder  to 
provide  the  audience  with  Information. 

-  The  character  who  speaks  with  the  "voice  of 
reason"  to  offset  extremes  of  behaviour. 

-  The  person  or  character  who  provides  the 
audience  with  Information  which  Is  outside  the 
main  action  of  the  play. 


inmed  latel  y 


-  Characters     who     represent 

recognizable  average  persons. 
The  Del Ightful 
Eccentric     -  The  character  who  has  an  unusual  or  colourful 

personal Ity. 

A  character's  struggle  with  himself,  with  an  Idea,  with  another 
character,   with  the  environment. 

The  play's  words  expressed  in  dialogue  or  monologue  which  are 
appropriate   to   the  character   and   thought  of   the   play. 

The  necessary  background  Information  revealed  to  the 
audience.  There  are  two  types:  Information  known  to  everyone 
on  stage  and  Information  known  by  some  or  one  of  the 
characters. 


Obj  ect I ve 


Pace 


Plot 
Protagonist 


The  character's  purpose;  what  it  is  that  the  character  wants. 
Objectives  must  be  active  and  precise  -  that  Is  capable  of 
being  acted,  and  understood  by  the  audience. 

The  rate  or  speed  at  which  characters  speak,  circulate  or  move, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  towards  a  goal.  For  example,  an 
increase  In  pace  may  coincide  with  an  increase  In  emotional  or 
comic  tension. 

The  main  story  I Ine  of  a  play- 

The  character  who  advances  the  action  of  the  play. 
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Rhythm 


Scenario 


Seen© 


An  ordered  and  recurrent  alteration  of  strong  and  weak  elements 
In  the  flow  of  sound,  speech  and  movement  patterns. 

The  narrative  description  of  the  play  -  "this  happens  and  then 
this,  and  then  this".  The  actions  always  Involve  character, 
motivations  and  responses. 

Any  portion  of  a  dramatic  work  which  can  stand  on  Its  own  as  a 
unit  of  action. 


« 


Scr I pt   Format 

Structure 

Thought 

Actor/ Stage  Directions 

Workshop 


The  traditional  typographical  form  for  transcribing  the 
playscrlpt. 

The  framework  or  general  shape  (beginning,  middle  and  end),  of 
a  script. 

The  subject,  theme,  play's  message,  or    Idea. 

The  playwright's  Indication  of  the  expected  stage  action,  vocal 
Interpretation  or  other  production  arrangements. 

The  process  of  taking  a  new  script  to  the  stage  for  a  workout; 
a  situation  where  actors,  director,  designer,  and  playwright 
contribute  to  forming  and  refining  the  script  through 
discussion,   activity  and   constructive  criticism. 


V^ 
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R_AYWRITING 
EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1.  identify  the  basic  structure  of  a  play. 

2.  Identify  plot,  character,  thought,  diction  and  conflict. 

3.  utilize  script  foraort. 

4.  generate  and  collect  Ideas  which  have  dramatic  possibilities. 

5.  develop  a  scenario. 

6.  Identify  character  types  and  their  functions  and  attributes. 

7.  write  exposition. 

8.  use  effective  diction. 

9.  Identify  character  objectives. 

10.  define  conf I  let. 

11.  construct  a  conflict  between  two  characters  (protagonist  and  antagonist). 

12.  construct  a  two  character  scene  Incorporating  contrasting  characters. 

13.  give  and  accept  constructive  criticism. 

Non-Required 

14.  understand  the  need  for  effective  entrances  and  exits  for  all  characters. 

15.  construct  a  conflict  Involving  three  or  four  characters. 

16.  control  and  coordinate  the  objectives  of  three  or  four  characters  within  a  scene. 

17.  write  effective  entrances  and  exits  for  a  three  or  four  character  scene. 

18.  Incorporate  actor/ stage  directions  Into  scene. 

19.  workshop  and  rewrite  scene. 

20.  anticipate  the  theatrical  effect  of  visual  and  sound  elements  In  the  scene. 

21.  create  characters  that  are  appropriate  for  the  thought  of  the  play. 

22.  understand  that  rhythm  and  dialogue  are  related. 

23.  write  a  one-act  play  Integrating  character,  plot,  thought  and  diction. 

24.  workshop  and  rewrite  play. 
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PLAYWRITING 
EVALUATION   SAMPLE  CHART 


I' 


The  student  demonstrates 

the  ability  to:                                                                                                               Comments 

|       §\              Identify  the  basic  structure  of                  1      1      1      1      1      1 
a  play*                                                                      1      1      1      1      1      1 

|       #3             utilize  script  format. 

|       #13           give  and  accept  constructive                              1      1      1      1 

|                        crltlclsa.                                                            Ill                                                     | 

H 
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THEATRE  STUDIES 

Wilson,  Edwin  and  Alwin  Gold  ford.  Living  Theatre:  An  Introduction  to  Theatre 
History.     Montreal:      McGraw-Hill   Book  Co.,    1983. 

The  Oxford   Companion  to   Canadian  Theatre 

DIRECTING 

Dean,  Alexander  and  Lawrence  Carra.  Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing,  4th  ed . 
New  York:   Holt,  Rlnehart  and  Winston,  1980. 

PLAYWRITIHG 

Catron,  Louis.  Writing,  Producing  and  Selling  Your  Play.  Englewood  Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall   Inc.,    1984. 

Ball,   David.      Backwards  &   Forwards.     Carbondale:      Southern  Illinois   University 
Press,    1983. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOURCES 

Arnink,  Donna  J.  Creative  Theatrical  Makeup.  Toronto:  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.,    1984. 

Clark,  I.E.  Stagecrafter* s  Handbook:  A  Guide  for  Theatre  Technicians,  2nd 
ed.      Texas:      Stage   Magic    Plays,    1977. 

Cohen,  Robert  and  John  Harrop.  Creative  Play  Direction,  2nd  ed .  Englewood 
Cliffs:      Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1984 

Grouvier,  Jacquie.  Create  Your  Own  Stage  Props .  London:  Adams  and  Charles 
Black,    1984. 

Ingham,  R.  and  L.  Covey.  The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook:  A  Complete  Guide 
for  Amateur  and  Professional  Costumes.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,    1983. 

Payne,  D.R.  Theory  and  Craft  of  the  Scenographic  Model.  Carbondale  •  and 
Edwardsville:      Southern   Illinois   University  Press,    1985. 

Potts,  N.B.  (editor).  Theatre  Technology  and  Design  -  A  Course  guide. 
Cincinatti:      International  Thespian   Society,    1984. 

Stern,  Lawrence.  Stage  Management  and  A  Guidebook  of  Practical  Techniques. 
Boston:      Allyn  and   Bacon,    Inc.    1974. 


TEACHER  RESOURCE  HANDBOOK  ^  % 

i 
The  Teacher  Resource  Handbook,  complementary  to  this  guide,  is  a  valuable  aid 

in  the  delivery  of  a  successful  drama  program.   It  contains  the  following 

sections: 

I.  Sample  Programs 

II.  Indicators  of  an  Effective  Program 

III.  Elements  of  a  Lesson  Plan 

IV.  Sample  Lesson  Plans 

V.  Evaluation  Strategies 

VI.  Safety 

VII.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

VIII.  Program  Building 

IX.  Extra  Curricular  Programs 

X.  Copyright  and  Censorship 

XI.  Resources 

XII.  Careers 


H 
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PLAYWRITING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended  Resources: 


Catron,     Louts.        Writing,     Producing,     And    Selling    Your    Play.       Englewood    Cliffs:       Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,    1984. 

This  Is  probably  the  playwrltlng  book  of  the  century.  A  solid,  complete  playwrltlng  text 
that  offers  chapter  after  chapter  of  pragmatic  playwrltlng  Instruction.  Years  of  Instruction 
In  the  university  playwrltlng  classrooms  have  made  Catron  an  expert,  and  his  method  Is  one 
that  anyone  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  theatre  background  could  use.  The  book  offers 
entertaining   anecdotes,   exercises  and   reading    lists. 

Ball,   David.     Backwards  &   Forwards.      Carbondale:      Southern    Illinois  University  Press,    1983. 

This  little  book  lays  out  the  process  of  play  analysis  In  a  very  concise  yet  profound  way. 
This  Is  a  helpful  book  for  the  beginning  playwright  because  Ball  tends  to  see  the  fine  points 
of  the  play  from  the  playwright's  point  of  view,  not  the  academic's.  Some  straight- forward 
tips  on  playwrltlng   are    Included. 

Additional    Resources: 

See     the     Calgary     Board     of     Education's     Secondary     Drama     Annotated     Bib  I  loqraphy     for     further 
resources.      (Write  Drama  Department,    2519  Richmond   Road,    S.W.,   Calgary,    Alberta,    T3E   4M2.) 
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DIRECTING  DISCIPLINE 


n   * 


10P7 


"Most  basically,  a  director  directs.  That  Is  to  say,  the  director  of  a  play,  just  like 
the  director  of  any  organization,  determines  what  Is  to  be  done,  who  shall  do  It,  and 
how.  The  most  Important  single  directorial  quality  Is  leadership.  The  director  must 
Initiate,  must  organize,  must  arbitrate  and  should  be  able,  as  well,  to  command.  Induce 
and  Inspire.  These  are  the  absolutely  minimal  demands  of  directing.  Without  them,  the 
art  of  directing  Is  no  more  than  textbook  theories." 

Def Inltlon:  DIRECTING  Is  the  preparation  for  the  staging  of  a  unified  dramatic  presentation 
through  making  aesthetic  and  practical  choices,  end  ensuring  that  those  choices  are  realized. 
Directing  requires  the  ability  to  view  a  developing  presentation  from  the  potential  audience 
member's  point  of  view. 

Prerequ I  si te:  The  art  of  directing  requires  synthesis  of  all  other  theatre  skills.  DIRECTING 
provides  unique  opportunities  for  the  drama  student  to  apply  and  extend  skills  and  knowledge. 
This  discipline  assumes  previous  experience  In  ACTING,  MOVEMENT  IMPROVISATION,  SPEECH,  TECHNICAL 
THEATRE/DESIGN  and  THEATRE  STUDIES. 

Approach:  DIRECTING  may  be  taught  as  a  separate  unit  of  study  or  Integrated,  using  any  appropri- 
ate discipline,  component,  form  and/or  activity. 

Skills  are  numbered  In  a  viable  sequence  and  may  be  taught  In  part,  singly  or  In  combination,  as 
appropriate.  Many  DIRECTING  skills  can  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  cognitive  or  affective 
domain. 

Required:   Drama  30  -  Skills  #1-#10. 

Elective:  Non-required  skills  may  be  considered  for  elective  studies,  consistent  with  the 
Alberta  Education  policy  regarding  "elective"  (see  p.   ) 

Teacher  Resource  Handbook:  The  companion  Teacher  Resource  Handbook  Includes  sample  DIRECTING 
lesson  plans  to  Illustrate  how  skills  may  be  approached  from  a  cognitive  or  affective  emphasis. 


Safety:  At  all  times.  It  Is  critical  that  everyone  demonstrates  respect  for  the  emotional  and 
physical  safety  of  self  and  others.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  safety  is  the 
teacher' s. 
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SKILLS  FORMAT  EXPLANATION 
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Robert  Cohen,    John   Herrop,   Creative  Play  Direction,    2nd  ed.      (Englewood   Cliffs:      Prentice-Hal 
Inc.,    1984),   p.    1 . 
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DIRECTING  SKILLS 


The  student  should: 

1.  understand   the   function  of  the  director. 

2.  understand  the  terms  directorial   concept  and  artistic  unity. 

3.  recognize  that  directorial    concept  should    lead  to  artistic  unity* 


4.  understand  the  need   for  research  relevant  to  the  chosen  play 
and  the  directorial   concept. 

5.  understand  the  need   for  the  director's  book. 

6.  understand  the  terms:     composition,  plcturlzetion  and 
stage  movement* 

7.  demonstrate  an   understanding  of  the  compositional  methods  of 
eaphasls:     body  position,   stage  area,   plane,    level,   contrast, 
space,   repetition. 

8.  understand   the  necessity   for  variety  to  enhance  eaphasls. 


9.     utilize  types  of  eaphasls  within  an  exercise/project:     direct,  duo, 
secondary,  diversified. 


10.  apply  compositional   elements  of  stability,   sequence  and  bal 

to  reinforce  eaphasls  within  exercise/ project. 

NON-REQUIRED 

11.  Identify  the  overall    purpose  of  the  script. 


12.    Identify  the  plot  elements  of  exposition,    inciting 
action,  rising  action,  cl Imax  and  denouement, 


Suggested   Sources 
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Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  2,  "The  Director's  Function". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.   1,   "Drama  as  Art".     The  Theatre 
Experience,   Ch.   13,  "The  Director". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.    1,   "Drama  as  Art". 
The  Theatre  Experience,   Ch .    13, 
"The  Director". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.   15,   "Directing  the  Play". 

Glossary. 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  2,   "The  Director's  Function". 

Fundamentals  of  play  Directing, 
Ch.  7,   "Composition". 


Fundamentals  of  Play 

Dl recti 

nq, 

Ch.  7,  "Composition" 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Play 

D I  recti 

nq, 

Ch.  7,  "Composition" 

I 

Fundamentals  of  Play 

Directl 

nq, 

Ch.   7,   "Composition". 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  1,  "Drama  as  Art".  Ch.  15, 
"Directing  the  Play". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  15,  "Directing  the  Play". 
Creative  Play  Direction,  Ch.  2, 
"Interpreting  the  Script". 
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DIRECTING  SKILLS 


The 

student  should: 

13. 

Identify  the  dominant  eood  values  of  script. 

14. 

analyze  script  for  French  scenes  or  action  units* 

15. 

title  each  French  scene  or  action  unit  to  express  Its  mea 

and  acod  values. 

Suggested  Sources 


16.  Identify  the  dramatic  function  of  each  character  within  each 
French  scene  or  action  unit. 

17.  demonstrate  awareness  that  the  area  of  the  stage  on  which  a  scene  Is 
played  will  affect  the   scene's  acod  and  strength. 


18.  demonstrate  how  the  compositional  elements  of  line,  mass  and  form 
enhance  the  mood  values  of  a  French  scene  or  action  unit. 

19.  demonstrate  how  stage  aoveaent  reflects  the  need  values  of  the 
scene. 

20.  utilize  stage  aoveaent  to  reinforce  the  actor's  characterization. 


21.  select  appropriate  script. 

22.  recognize  that  auditioning  methods  vary  according  to  demands  of  the 
production. 

23.  develop  a  director's  book. 

24.  develop  an  exit/entrance  chart. 

25.  understand  rehearsal  terms:  tablework,  blocking,  working,  polishing, 
cue  to  cue,  technical,  dress  and  pick-up. 

26.  devise  a  functional  rehearsal  schedule. 
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Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  1,  "Drama  as  Art".  Ch.  15, 
"Directing  the  Play". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing,  Ch .  6 
"Plcturlzation".  Creative  PI  ay 
Direction,  Ch.  2,  "Interpreting  the 
Script". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  8,  "Plcturlzation".  Creative 
Play  Direction,  Ch.  2,  "Interpreting 
the  Script". 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  7,  "Composition".  Ch.  S, 
"Plcturlzation". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  7,  "Composition". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  9,  "Movement". 

Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  9,  "Movement". 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  13,  "Tryouts  and  Casting". 

Glossary. 

Glossary. 
Glossary. 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  14,  "Rehearsals". 
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DIRECTING  SKILLS 


Suggested  Sources 


J 


The  student  should: 

27.  comnunlcate  the  directorial  concept  of  the  production  and  the 
productions  needs  to  cast  and  crew. 

28.  utilize  appropriate  vocabulary  from  disciplines  within  the 
currlcul  um. 

29.  recognize  that  the  director  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
Individual  needs  and  styles  of  the  cast  and  crew  within  the  greater 
goal s  of  the  play. 

30.  direct  a  unified  presentational  project  from  selection  of  script, 
through  analysis,  and  rehearsal  to  presentation  and  postmortem. 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  15,  "Directing  the  Play". 


Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Ch.  15,  "Directing  the  Play". 


V    f( 
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Action  Unit 


A  segment  of  a  French  scene  which  contains  a  single  dramatic  event  or 
reasonably  complete  Interaction  between  characters.  Though  every 
director  will  determine  what  actions  are  reasonably  complete,  a  unit 
normally  can  be  summarized  In  a  sentence.  Also  known  as  motivational 
unit. 


Actor/Manager 


An  actor  who  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  production  In  varying 
degrees  and  usually  performed  In  a  starring  role. 


Artistic  Unity 


The  harmonious  combination  of  different  parts  to  form  a  greater  whole. 
In  theatre,  the  harmonious  Integration  of  script,  acting,  directing 
techniques,  design  and  technical  execution  to  form  the  production. 


Bal ance 


The  equalization  In  weight  of  one  area  of  the  stage  to  another  so  that 
the  entire  stage  picture  appears  to  be  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically 
bal anced. 


Blocking 


The  placement  and  movement  of  all  characters  on  a  stage. 


All  visual  activity  not  Involving  movement  from  one  place  to  another  that 
helps  to  complete  the  expression  of  the  Idea  without  words. 


CI Imax 


The  point  of  highest  dramatic  tension  In  a  play.   Usually  the  turning 

point  at  which  the  major  conflict  can  proceed  no  further  without 

beginning  the  process  of  resolution.   Also  any  high  point  In  a  scene  or 
action. 


Composition 


The  structure,  form  or  design  of  a  stage  grouping.  It  expresses  feeling 
and  mood  through  colour,  line,  mass  and  form.  It  Is  tret  the  meaning  of 
the  picture. 


Denouement 

D  i  rector/Manager 


The  final  resolution  of  the  plot. 

A  theatre  manager  who  assumed  responsibilities  for  artistic  interpreta- 
tion. The  contemporary  equivalent  would  be  the  artistic  director. 


Director's  Book 


Directorial  Concept 


The  planning  book  developed  by  a  director  designed  to  expedite  the 
development  of  a  production.  Includes  necessary  Interpretive  notations, 
charts,  schedules,  scene  breakdowns,  prel  imlnary  blocking  etc.,  as 
appropriate  to  the  director's  approach. 

The  particular  controlling  Ideas,  vision,  point  of  view,  or  metaphor 
which  the  director  develops  to  achieve  a  cohesive  and  unified  presenta- 
tion. It  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  'essence  of  the  play'  and  can  be 
expressed  as  an  Idea,  an  Image,  a  style,  an  historical  reference,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  It  Is  a  simple  statement  or  phrase  which  welds  the 
theme,  plot  and  characters  to  the  Intended  emotional  Impact  of  the 
production  through  a  strong  visual  Idea. 


Emphasis 


The    focusing    of    the    audience's    attention    on    the    stage    area,    character, 
line  or  gesture  which    Is  most    Important   at  a  given  moment. 
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Direct  emphasis 


Audience  focus  directed  to  one  Important  figure. 


Diversified  emphasis  Audience  focus  given  to  several   figures  In  an 
ensemble. 


» 


Exit/Entrance  Chart 


Duo  emphasis       Audience  focus  shared  by  two  figures  of  equal 

Importance;  shared  focus- 
Secondary  emphasis   Attention  deflected  from  an  Important  figure  to  a 

less  Important  one* 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  characters. 


Exposition 


French  Scene 


French 

Scenes 

or 

Paqe 

Numbers 

Characters 

1   1   1 

2   I 

3 

1   * 

1  5   I 

1     1 

I 

1     1 

Mary 

1  x  ! 

X 

X 

1   x 

1  x  I 

George 

1  x  I 

X 

X 

| 

1     1 

Sue 

1    1 

X 

X 

1   x 

1   X   | 

1    1 

| 

1     1 

The  necessary  background  Information  revealed  to  the  audience.  There  are 
two  types:  Information  known  to  everyone  on  stage,  and  Information  known 
by  some  or  one  of  the  characters. 

A  section  of  dialogue  which  Is  framed  by  the  exit  or  entrance  of  a 
character. 


Inciting  Action 

Mood 

Mood  Value 

Post-mortem 


Plcturlzatlon 


Purpose 


The  Introduction  of  a  source  of  conflict  among  characters  or  within  a 
single  character. 

The  dominant  emotional    quel Ity  aroused    In  the  spectator. 

The   Intensity  or  degree  of  the  emotion. 

Th©  post-production  meetlng(s)  of  all  participants  In  a  presentation,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  reflect  upon  experiences  and  Insights  gained  In 
the  presentation.  This  Is  a  critical  step  In  learning  and  perfecting 
craft. 

The  "storytelling"  element;  the  visual  Interpretation  of  each  moment  of  a 
presentation  carrying  the  meaning  of   the  material. 

The  purposes  are  many:  storytelling,  character  portrayal,  wit  and 
manners,  projection  of  Ideas,  philosophical  and  social  discussion, 
propaganda,  satire,  burlesque,  travesty  and  so  on:  the  playwright's 
Intent.  The  Important  thing  for  the  director  Is  to  recognize  the  purpose 
In  order  to  know  where  to  focus  the  emphasis  and  what  controls  to  exei — 
else. 
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Rehearsal 


Cue-to-Cue   Rehearsal:      The    focus    Is   on    setting    and    running    the   technical 
cues.      No  actors  are  required. 


Blocking    Rehearsal:       the    focus    Is   on    establishing   movement    patterns    and 
pi acement. 

Dress    Rehearsal:       A    non-stop    rehearsal     which    Involves    all    elements    of 
production  minus  the  audience. 

Polishing    Rehearsal:       The    focus    Is    on   timing,    pacing    and    pointing,    and 
building   from  French  scenes  to  acts  to  full   runs  of   the  show. 

Pick-up  Rehearsal :     The   focus    Is  on  the  remounting  of  a  production. 

Tablework    Rehearsal:       The    focus    Is   on    script    reading    and   discussion    for 
Interpretive  purposes. 

Technical    Rehearsal:      The   focus    Is  on   the    Incorporation  of   all    technical 
aspects  of   the  production,   with  the  actors. 

Working   Rehearsal:      The   focus    is  on  the  creation  of  business  and. develop- 
ment of  the  characters,   both  physically  and  emotionally. 


Rising   Action 
Sequence 


Stab  1 1 Ity 


Stage  Movement 


The  detailed  struggle  of  the  characters  to  overcome  the  conflict. 

The  tying  together  of  units  on  stage  using  space. 

It  is  rhythm  In  composition;  rhythm  of  distances  between  figures  or 
groups  of  figures  on  stage. 

The  element  of  composition  that  pulls  or  ties  down  the  picture  to  the 
stage  both  confining  and  defining  the  space. 

The  movement  of  a  character  from  one  place  or  level  on  the  stage  to 
another.  The  lines  and  direction  of  the  movement  have  their  own  value. 


Tableau 


Individual,    pair    or    group    stationary   pose   or    picture    which    communicates 
an   idea,   an  emotion  or  tells  a   story. 
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DIRECTING 
EVALUATION 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

1.  discuss  the   function  of  the  director. 

2.  define  the  terms  directorial   concept  and  artistic  unity. 

3.  recognize  that  directorial   concept  should   lead  to  artistic  unity. 

4.  understand  of  the  need   for  research  relevant  to  the  chosen  play  and  directorial    concept. 

5.  understand  the  need   for  the  director's  book. 

6.  define  the  terms  composition,  plcturlzation  and stage  movement. 

7.  understand   the  method   of  emphasis:     body  position,   stage  area,  plane,    level,   contrast,   space, 
repetition. 

8.  discuss  the  necessity  for  variety  to  enhance  emphasis. 

9.  utilize    types    of    emphasis    within    exercise/project:        direct,    duo,    secondary,     diversified 
emphasis. 

10.  apply    compositional    elements  of    stability,    sequence  and    balance  to   reinforce  emphasis  within 
exerc I se/ proj  ect . 

NON-REQUIRED 

11.  Identify  the  overall    purpose  of  the  scripted  material. 

12.  Identify  the   plot  elements  of  exposition.    Inciting  action,   rising  action,   climax  and   denoue- 
ment. 

13.  determine  the  dominant  mood  values  of  the  scripted  material. 

14.  analyze  script  for  French  scenes  or  action  units. 

15.  title  each  French  scene  or  action  unit  to  express   its  meaning  and  mood  values. 

16.  identify  the  dramatic  function  of  each  character  within  each  French  scene  or  action  unit. 

17.  discuss    how   the   area   of   the    stage  on   which   a   scene    Is   played    affects   the    scene's   mood   and 
strength. 

18.  utilize  compositional   elements  of    line,  mass   and    form  to  enhance  the  mood  values  of  a  French 
scene  or  action  unit. 

19.  show  how  stage  movement  reflects   the  mood  values  of  the  scene. 

20.  utilize  stage  movement  to  reinforce  the  actor's  characterization. 

21.  select  appropriate  script. 
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22.  recognize  that  auditioning  methods  vary  according   to  demands  of   the  production. 

23.  develop  a  director's  book. 

24.  develop  an  exit/entrance  chart. 

25.  define    and    utilize    rehearsal     terms:       tablework,    blocking,    working,    polishing,    cue-to-cue, 
technical,   dress     and   pick-up. 


26.  devise  a   functional    rehearsal    schedule. 

27.  communicate  the  directorial   concept  and  the  needs  of  the  production  to  the  cast  and  crew. 

28.  utilize  appropriate  vocabulary   from  disciplines  within   the  curriculum. 

29.  recognize    that    the    director   must    deal    with    the    individual     needs    and    styles   of    the   cast    and 
crew. 

30.  direct    a    unified     presentational     project     from    selection    of    script,    through    analysis    and 
rehearsal,   to  presentation   and   post-«ortB«. 

DIRECTING 
EVALUATION  SAMPLE  CHART 


|  The  student  demonstrates  the                  1   1   1   1   1                            1 
|  ability  to:                                                       Comments 

i\                    discuss  the  function  of  director.  | 

#6        define  the  terms 

plcturlzation,  composition  and    1   1   1   1   1   1 
stage  ■ovaeont. 

#8        discuss  the  necessity  for  variety               | 
to  enhance  eaphasls.             1   1   1   1   1   1 
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DIRECTING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Recommended   Resource: 


Dean,    Alexander    and    Lawrence   Carra.      Fundamentals   of    Play   Directing,    4th    ed .      New   York:      Holt, 
Rlnehart  and  Winston,    1980. 


Supplementary  Resource: 

Cohen,    Robert   and    John   Harrop.      Creative  Play   Direction,    2nd   ed.      Englewcod   Cliffs:      Prentice- 
Hall,    Inc.,   1984. 

This  book  Identifies  and  extrapolates  upon  four  essential  focuses  of  play  direction: 
Interpretation,  composition,  acting  and  style.  It  provides  Insight  Into  collaborating  with 
actors,  designers  and  production  crews.  It  Is  framed  with  two  excellent  chapters:  an 
Introductory  one  detailing  with  the  director's  function,  today  and  throughout  history...  and 
a  culminating  one  (entitled  "Putting  It  All  Together")  dealing  with  "...  the  orderly  process 
of  directorial  creativity  as  It  Is  usually  carried  out..."  which  looks  at  selecting  the  play, 
researching,  conceptualizing,  budgeting,  scheduling,  staffing,  designing,  casting, 
rehearsing,  building,    techlng  and  dressing. 

Contained    Is  a  useful    index  and   selected  bibl lography. 

Additional   Resources 


Wilson,    Edwin.     The  Theatre  Experience,   3rd  ed.     Toronto:     McGraw-Hill    Book  Co.,    1985. 

See     Calgary     Board     of      Education's     Secondary     Drama     Annotated     Blbl lography     for      further 
resources.     (Write  Drama  Dept.  2519  Richmond  Road,   S.W.,   Calgary,   Alberta,   T3E  4M2. 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation  In  Drama  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  task  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Drama  addresses  the  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  domains; 

2.  Learning  Is  both  Immediate  and  long-range  In  effect; 

3.  Many  of  the  activities  must  be  assessed  while  they  are  In  progress; 

4.  The  processes  Involved  ere  often  Internal  and  personal  as  veil  as  external  and  public  or 
group-or I e  nted . 

This  curriculum  addresses  the  difficulty  of  evaluation  as  skills  have  been  written  In  terms  of 
concrete,  observable  behaviours,  which  can  be  evaluated*  Each  discipline  contains  within  It  an 
evaluation  section. 

Basically,  there  are  two  types  of  evaluation,  formative  and  summatlve.  Formative  evaluation  is 
generally  less  formal  and  concerned  with  progress  checks  with  a  view  to  Improving.  Suitmatlve 
evaluation  Is  final.   It  Is  the  mark  or  report  that  measures  the  degree  of  success  or  failure. 

Evaluation  Is  most  accurate  when  It  Is  continuous  and  when  It  employs  as  many  different  methods 
as  possible.  Observation,  check  lists.  Journals,  reports,  projects,  tests,  conferences,  video 
and  sound  tapes,  anecdotal  records,  and  rating  scales  are  some  of  the  methods  available.  In 
addition  to  a  teacher's  evaluation  of  students,  one  might  also  consider  students'  evaluation  of 
selves  and  others.  More  specific  examples  of  evaluation  Instruments  appear  In  the  companion 
Teacher  Resource  Book. 

The  purpose  of  evaluation  of  students  Is  both  to  Inform  the  students  and  parents  of  progress,  as 
well  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to  gauge  the  success  with  which  the  skills  arB  learned  and  the 
program  delivered.  This  provides  motivation  for  both  student  and  teacher  improvement. 

Teachers  need  to  evaluate  their  programs  to  ensure  that  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
curriculum  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  in  addition,  program  evaluation  can  provide 
administrators  with  Insight  Into  how  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program  support  those  of  the 
school,  and  facilitate  planning  and  budgeting  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  METHODS  OF  EVALUATION 

Teachers  may  keep  charts,  check  lists  and  brief  notes  about  students'  work  habits,  attitudes, 
understanding,  contribution  to  discussions  and  group  work,  relationships  with  others  and  so  on. 
Such  observational  notes  ar*  of  value  when  reporting  to  students  and  parents  whether  by  grade 
(numerical  or  letter)  and/ or  anecdotal  report. 

Evaluation  must  be  objective  to  permit  decision  making.  Even  something  as  apparently  nebulous  as 
assessing  a  student's  personal  and  Interpersonal  development  In  class  can  be  made  more  objective 
by  assessing  observable  behaviours.  I.e.,  behaviours  that  we  can  see.  The  following  Is  a  partial 
list  of  such  behaviours  taken  from  the  Orientation  Evaluation  section: 

The  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to: 

-  take  calculated  and  reasonable  risks. 

-  share  Ideas  confidently  with  others. 

-  focus  concentration  on  one  task  at  a  time. 

-  listen  effectively. 

-  generate  imaginative  and  creative  solutions  to  problems. 

-  meet  deadlines  and  follow  through  on  Individual  and  group  commitments. 

-  demonstrate  trust  by  becoming  comfortable,  physically  and  emotionally,  with  others. 

-  work  cooperatively  and  productively  with  all  members  of  the  class  In  pairs,  small  groups  and 
large  groups. 

-  positively  support  the  work  of  others. 

-  offer  and  accept  constructive  criticism  given  specific  guidelines,  with  a  desire  to  Improve. 


^ 


These  behaviours  can  be  ranked  according  to  several  scales: 
Rating  Scale: 

Poor  Fair         Good 

1  2            3 


t 


Very 
Good 


Strong  I y 
0 1 sagree 


Frequently 


Olsagr 


SomeM. 


No  Opinion 

Indifferent 


Seldom 


Agr 


Superior 

3 

Never 


Strongly 
Agree 


Statements  eight  also  be  phrased  from  the  student's  point  of  view  for  self-evaluation: 

I  positively  support  the  work   of  others. 


STuDENT  EVALUATION  OF  SELF  AND  OTHERS 


Student 


Gaining'  practice  In  observation  and  reflection  Is  Important  In  order  for  students  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  peers*  A  student  Journal  Is  a  useful  eeens  of  student 
self-evaluation*  One  format  that  eey  be  used  Is  the  division  of  the  Journal  Into  columns  such  as 
Activity,  Objective,  and  Reaction.  In  the  Activity  section,  the  student  describes  the  activity 
•hieh  has  been  done*  In  the  Objective  column,  the  reason  for  doing  the  activity  Is  described, 
and  finally  the  Reaction  column  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  reflect  upon  the  work 
being  done,  and  to  express  his/her  own  reactions  to  ttte  activity* 


STUDENT  JOURNAL 


V    M| 


ACTIVITY     |      OBJECTIVE     |      REACTION 

|Oate            | 

|Date 

III) 

I 


I 
I 
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One  might  also  consider  distributing  a  list  of  observable  behaviours  to  students  before  any 
section  of  work  begins  so  the  students  are  aware  of  how  they  are  to  be  evaluated.  Again,  the 
behaviours  might  be  stated  from  the  students'  point  of  view  for  sel f-eval uatlon.  Students  might 
also  use  such  a  list  of  behaviours  In  order  to  become  Involved  In  evaluating  one  another. 


Students  may  also  engage  In  self-evaluation  when  they  and  the  teacher  both  evaluate  a  project. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  project,  a  card  Is  given  to  each  student.  The  teacher  has  a  matching 
card.   For  example: 


MOVEMENT 
Skill  #13 

MOVEMENT 
Skill  #15 

I MPRO V  I  SAT  I  ON/ ACT  I NG 
Skill  n 


I MPROV I  SAT  I  ON/ACT  I NG 
Skill  #12 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE 
Skill  #16 


|  THIS  MIME  PROJECT  INDICATES  THAT 

(Name) 

|  1.  controls  focus  and  energy  In 

1   2 

3 

4 

5    | 

movement  and  gesture 

|  2*  displays  balance  and  coordination 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

|  3.  understands  and  applies  the  essential 

1   2 

3 

4 

5   | 

elements  of  a  story:  character. 

setting,  conflict,  climax  and  plot 

|  4.  makes  logical  choices  within  the 

1   2 

3 

4 

5   1 

boundaries  of  situation  and  character 

|  5.  utilizes  technical  theatre  to  enhance 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

dramatic  communication 

At  the  end  of  the  project,  the  teacher  and  students  fill  In  the  cards  and  their  evaluations  Br9 
compared.  Where  discrepancies  appear,  a  conference  Is  held. 

TEAOCR  EVALUATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  marking  guide  may  be  drawn  up  for  any  project  or  unit,  perhaps  In  consultation  with  the 
students.   For  example,  the  marking  guide  for  a  unit  In  SPEECH  might  be  similar  to  the  following: 


The 

student  demonstrates  the  ability  to:                    | 

1  To" 

1. 

speak  spontaneously                            | 

1   To 

2. 

use  vocal  relaxation  and  warm-up  techniques 

1   To 

3. 

use  effective  breathing  techniques 

To 

4. 

create  vocal  sound  effects                       | 

1  To 

5. 

understand  volume,  articulation,  projection,  rate, 
pause,  phrasing,  pitch  and  Intonation 

1  To 

6. 

use  pitch  to  affect  quality  of  voice  production 

1  To" 

7. 

use  voice  to  communicate  mood  and  emotion 

.61 


Below  Is  a  list  of  other  possible  methods  and  means  for  evaluation: 

Interviews  narrative  prompt  books  sound  plans 

log  books  descriptions  production  books        seminars 

portfolio  demonstrations  reviews/critiques       performances 

•rltten  questions       oral  explanations  contracts  exhibitions 

and  answers 

stage  models  lighting  plans         surveys 
photographs 

sketch  books 


t 
I 


V_ 


♦1 

I 

I 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES 

Learning  resources  fall  Into  three  categories;  BASIC,  RECOMMENDED  and 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  terms  of  provincial  policy,  learning  resources  are  those  print,  nonprint , 
and  electronic  software  materials  used  by  teachers  or  students  to  facilitate 
teaching  and  learning. 

BASIC  learning  resources  are  those  resources  approved  by  Alberta  Education  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  meeting  the  majority  of  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
course,  or  substantial  components  of  the  course,  as  outlined  in  the  provincial 
program  of  studies.  Basic  resources  are  considered  materials  which  all 
students  should  have.   Senior  High  Drama  requires  three  basic  resources. 

RECOMMENDED  learning  resources  are  those  resources  approved  by  Alberta 
Education  because  they  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  one 
or  more  of  the  major  goals  of  the  course,  as  outlined  in  the  provincial 
program  of  studies.  Each  discipline  has  one  or  more  recommended  resources, 
for  teacher  reference,  which  contains  information  to  assist  in  teaching  the 
majority  of  required  skills. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  learning  resources  are  those  resources  approved  by  Alberta 
Education  because  they  support  the  course  as  outlined  in  the  provincial 
program  of  studies,  by  enriching  or  reinforcing  the  learning  experience.  The 
complete  list  of  Supplementary  Resources  is  too  extensive  to  go  through  the 
Alberta  Education  approval  process  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
Curriculum  Guide.  However,  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education  is  continually 
revising  the  Secondary  Drama  Annotated  Bibliography  which  lists  these 
resources. 

ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  are  those  resources  not  falling  into  the  above 
categories,  yet  referred  to  as  sources  for  discipline  skills. 

The  Secondary  Drama  Annotated  Bibliography  is  a  comprehensive,  annotated 
listing  of  useful  books,  periodicals,  films,  kits,  software,  etc.,  appropriate 
to  the  teaching  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  drama.  This  document  has 
been  approved  as  a  recommended  learning  resource;  contact  the  Drama  Team,  2519 
Richmond  Road  S.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T3E  4M2  (294-8671  or  294-8211). 

BASIC  RESOURCES 

Wilson,  Edwin.   The  Theatre  Experience,  3rd  ed.   Toronto:   McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1985. 

Cohen,  Lorraine.    Scenes  for  Young  Actors.    New  York:   Avon  Books,  1973. 
(Canadian  Distributor  -  Scarborough:   Avon  Books  of  Canada.) 

Bard,  Margaret  et  al .   "And  What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  For  Us?":   Audition 
Pieces   from  Canadian  Plays,  4th  ed.   Toronto:   Simon  and  Pierre,  1984. 
[NOTE:    At  this  time  it  is    understood  that  an  Alberta 
edition,  which  deletes  some  materials,  is  being  considered.] 
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RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES 

MOVEMENT 

Sabatine,  Jean  and  David  Hodge.  The  Actor's  Image:  Movement  Training  for 
Stage  and   Screen.      New  Jersey:      Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1983. 

Straub,       Matthew      and       Cindy       Straub.  Mime      -      Basics       for      Beginners. 

Boston:      Plays   Inc.,    1984.      (Canadian  Distributor  -  Montreal:      Book  Centre 
Inc.) 

SPEECH 

Mayer,  Lyle.  Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Diction.  7th  ed.  Dubuque:  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Company,  1985. 

IMPROVISATION 

Hodgson,  John  and  Ernest  Richards.  Improvisation.  New  York:  Grove  Press, 
1979.   (Canadian  distributor  -  Mississauga:   Random  House  of  Canada) 

Spolin,  Viola.  Improvisation  for  the  Theatre.  Evanston:  North  Western 
University  Press,  1985. 

James,  Ronald  and  Peter  Williams.  A  Guide  to  Improvisation.  Banbury:  Kemble 
Press,  1984. 

ACTING 

Hagen,  Uta  and  F.  Haskel.  Respect  for  Acting.  New  York:  MacMlllan 
Publishing  Co.,  1973.  (Canadian  distributor  -  Cambridge,  One:  Collier 
MacMlllan  Canada) 

Bruder,  Melissa.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Actor.  New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  A  Division  of  Random  House,  1986. 

TECHNICAL  THEATRE/ DESIGN 

Bellman,  Wilard  F.   Scene  Design,  Stage  Lighting,  Sound,  Costume  and  Makeup. 
New  York:   Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1983. 
(Canadian  distributor  -  Markham,  Ont.:   Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside) 

Wilson,  Edwin.  The  Theatre  Experience .  3rd  ed.  Toronto:  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  1985. 
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THEATRE  STUDIES 

Wilson,  Edwin  and  Alwln  Goldford.  Living  Theatre;  An  Introduction  to  Theatre 
History.     Montreal:      McGraw-Hill   Book  Co.,    1983. 

The   Oxford   Companion   to   Canadian   Theatre 

DIRECT IMG 

Dean,  Alexander  and  Lawrence  Carra.  Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing,  4th  ed . 
New  York:      Holt,   Rlnehart  and  Winston,    1980. 

FLATWRITIHG 

Catron,  Louis.  Writing,  Producing  and  Selling  Your  Play.  Englewood  Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall   Inc.,    1984. 

Ball,   David.      Backwards  &   Forwards.     Carbondale:      Southern   Illinois   University 
Press,   1983. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOURCES 

Arnink,  Donna  J.  Creative  Theatrical  Makeup.  Toronto:  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.,    1984. 

Clark,  I.E.  Stagecrafter' s  Handbook:  A  Guide  for  Theatre  Technicians,  2nd 
ed.      Texas:      Stage   Magic   Plays,    1977. 

Cohen,  Robert  and  John  Harrop.  Creative  Play  Direction,  2nd  ed .  Englewood 
Cliffs:     Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,   1984 

Grouvier,  Jacquie.  Create  Your  Own  Stage  Props.  London:  Adams  and  Charles 
Black,    1984. 

Ingham,  R.  and  L.  Covey.  The  Costume  Designer's  Handbook:  A  Complete  Guide 
for  Amateur  and  Professional  Costumes.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,    1983. 

Payne,  D.R.  Theory  and  Craft  of  the  Scenographic  Model.  Carbondale  •  and 
Edward8ville:      Southern   Illinois   University  Press,    1985. 

Potts,  N.B.  (editor).  Theatre  Technology  and  Design  -  A  Course  guide. 
Clncinatti:      International  Thespian   Society,    1984. 

Stern,  Lawrence.  Stage  Management  and  A  Guidebook  of  Practical  Techniques. 
Boston:      Allyn  and   Bacon,    Inc.    1974. 


TEACHER  RESOURCE  HAHDBOOC 

The  Teacher  Resource  Handbook,  complementary  to  this  guide,  Is  a  valuable  aid 
In  the  delivery  of  a  successful  drama  program.  it  contains  the  following 
sections: 

I.  Sample  Programs 

II.  Indicators  of  an  Effective  Program 

III.  Elements  of  a  Lesson  Plan 

IV.  Sample  Lesson  Plans 

V.  Evaluation  Strategies 

VI.  Safety 

VII.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

VIII.  Program  Building 

IX.  Extra  Currlcular  Programs 

X.  Copyright  and  Censorship 

XI.  Resources 

XII.  Careers 
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For  Reference 
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